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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Two cases of Double Vagina. By Professor Meies. 


To the Editor of the Examiner. 


On the — October, 1846, I was called to Mrs, ———-, aged 
20 years, in labour of her first child. She is a remarkably well 
formed and comely woman. 

The pains were sharp and frequent, evidently of the kind 
called dolores preparantes, or grinding pains. Aftersome time, as 
they had become more violent, examined the state of the os uteri, 
which was of the size of a half-dollar, the head of the child present- 
ing, and the ovum unruptured. In the course of an hour more, 
[ examined again, and the os uteri was then nearly dilated. 
While pressing the palp of my index finger to the left side of the 
pelvis, it caught in a seeming bridle, which at the instant made 
me fear the cervix uteri had been broken, so as todetach a semi- 
circular portion of the os uteri, for the pains had been exceeding 
sharp, and their returns had been announced by violent cries. It 
was but a moment that I indulged the idea of a rupture of the 
cervix, for upon pushing the index farther, and flexing the finger, 
I found I could draw the point of it outwards , pulling along 
with it the bridle in question. Still I did not understand the case 
until, having withdrawn the indicator, [ examined with it the 
structure of the external parts, and then learned that the lady 
wus possessed of a double vagina. Supposing that such a reve- 
lation would not be agreeable to her, I kept my own counsel, 
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hoping that the child’s head would come down through the right 
or the left channel without injuring the septum. But after the 
head escaped from the circle of the os uteri, the bridle or parti- 
tion wouldnot go definitively to the left or to the right, although 
I thrust it first one way and then the other. The tie was so 
strong that the fleshy septum extending from the anterior to the 
posterior columna of the vagina, would not admit of the dilata- 
tion of the lower or outer third of the tube. And asthe lady 
was very strong, and had powerful uterine pains, I began to per- 
ceive some danger of the vagina being ruptured by the vain 
efforts for expulsion. 

I now explained to the monthly nurse, and to a relative of my 
patient, the cause of the delay and the necessity that had arisen. 
I therefore procured the requisite permission to expose the parts 
to an inspection. Upon this, the two orifices of the vagina were 
seen to be exactly alike, and the partition stretched across the 
head from front to rear of the passage, which by it was wholly 
prevented from dilating. 

I now with a strong scissors divided the wall by a single 
stroke of the instrument, whereupon the child’s head advanced, 
dilated the os magnum, and was speedily delivered with safety 
to both the mother and her infant. She never complained after- 
wards relative to the operation, and within a month I met her 
on foot in the streets, 

A week later, I was called to a lady in her 30th year, in labor 
of her first child. Upon examining the state of the os uteri, I found 
the circle not much bigger than a quarter dollar, with thin mar- 
gin, and within it the penis of the child; the scrotum being detect- 
ed within the os uteri after the pain ceased. As it was night, I 
went to another apartment and slept an hour, when being called, 
I found the os uteri very much dilated, and a buttock, near 
which was the right foot, presenting. 

While inquiring into the state of the cervix, I hooked my 
finger into a bridle, justas | had done in the case above men- 
tioned, and I confess that the same thought was obvious to 
to me, viz: thatshe had broken off a half ring of the circle of the 
os uterl, but I immediately afterwards discovered that 1 had 
another case of double vagina under management. In this case 
the partition was very firm and thick, extending from the os 
magnum almost up tothe os tince. I inspected the external 
structures, and the two vaginas were each perfect and alike, in- 
cluded within labia pudendi common to both. 

I was glad to find that only one foot of the child would come 
down, being fearful that if both should descend, I might not 
readily prevent one from entering the right and the other the 
left vagina. 
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1846.] Cowsgill’s Case of Parotitis. 705 

I now disengaged the right foot and brought it down the right 
chanaei, the left leg was flexed upon the belly and thorax of the 
foetus. Witha little assistance the foot was delivered and the buttock 
of the child coming downwards, thrust the vaginal wail to the 
left, and so the trunk was delivered. I had great difficulty to 
extricate the head of the child, which remained long in the va- 
gina; the infant breathing from time to time the air that I ad- 
mitted through the hollow of my hand and fingers to its mouth 
and nostrils. The child, a male, was alive, and is in good health; 
the mother is quite well recovered. 

Some years ago I was called by the late venerable Dr. Ruan 
to consultation upon a case of double vagina in a primiparous 
woman. I delivered the child with the forceps through the 
right canal, without difficulty or any injury, and had some five 
weeks later an inspection of the parts, which, as I remem- 
ber, were very similar to thuse described in my second case 
above. 

November 14th, 1846. 


Parotitis, ending in suppuration of the glands and death of 


the patient. By C. A. Cowartt, M. D.,.one of the Resident 
Physicians at the Philadelphia Hospital. 


Jacob Griener, German, aged 46 years, of a lymphatic tem- 
perament, admitted into the wards on the 20th of October, with 
slight horrors consequent upon drinking. 

A few days afterwards, he was attacked with mild remittent 
fever, from which he was convalescent, though still weak, when 
on Tuesday, the third of November, he perceived a swelling at 
the angle of either jaw, which by Wednesday, had increased 
greatly in size, extending half an inch below the angle of the 
jaws, about the same distance backwards beneath the ears, and 
an inch and a half upon the cheeks. Slight pains were felt in 
the parts, which were very painful upon pressure. Pulse 100, 
small and quick. ‘Thirty leeches were applied over each gland, 
followed by hot fomentations, and a saline laxative given. 

Thursday. The glands not reduced in size; tenderness, how- 
ever,'greatly mitigated. Deglutition difficult. Gave the follow- 
ing 


R. Ant. et Potass. Tart. gr. iss. 
Potass, Citrat. 3iss. 
Aque " By). 


Take 3ss. every two hours. 
Friday. The parotid glands are much larger than they were 
yesterday ; hard and tender to the touch ; deglutition gives much 
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pain; general condition same as heretofore; applied 50 leeches 
over each gland. 

Saturday. At this time, the most observable symptom was an 
effusion into the cellular tissue of the face and neck, so great as 
to close both eyes, and render deglutition almost impossible; 
some difficulty of respiration. Gave a cathartic of scammony 
and colocynth. 

Sunday. The cathartic has operated several times, affording 
some relief, so that the patient can speak quite freely, and 
swallow without much difficulty ; he is very weak. Give beef 
tea freely, and stop antiphlogistic measures. 

Monday. The effusion has returned, and with it a semi- 
comatose condition. Blisters were placed upon the posterior 
portion of the cheeks, and behind the ears, but without avail, 
the patient dying in the evening. 

Autopsy. 

Thirty six hours after death: thoracic and abdominal viscera 
healthy ; parotid glands twice their normal size, and each sepa- 
rate lobule in a state of suppuration. A suppurated lymphatic 
gland was discovered near each parotid; with this exception, sur- 
rounding tissues healthy. The longitudinal sinus of the brain 
contained much black, uncoagulated blood. Two ounces of a 
bloody serum found within the arachnoid, and half an ounce 
of a similar fluid in the ventricles; pia mater much injected ; 
substance of brain healthy. 

November 16th, 1846. 
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C. Hering’s Domestic Physician. Third American edition, 
comprising the former edition of the Homeopathist, or Do- 
mestic Physician ; revised, with additions from the Author’s 
manuscript of the fifth German edition, together with the 
additions of Drs. Goullon, Gross, and Stapf ; to which is 
added a Chapter on the Diseases of Women. 12mo. pp. 412. 
Philadelphia, 1845. 


We have often had occasion to refer to the absurdities of ho- 
moeopathy, not only as a theoretical but practical subject. The 
remarks we have made have usually, however, been of a gene- 
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ral character. Never have we noticed any production, at length, 
from a professed homeeopathist ; but we cannot resist the im- 
pulse to lay before them the views, principles (save the mark !) 
and treatment of the great apostle of Hahnemannism in this 
country. 

Of this work—it is proper to declare in the outset—the 
British Journal of Homeopathy has spoken in terms of the most 
elevated praise, and an extract from it is placed by the publisher 
immediately after the preface. Of the practical tact of Dr. 
Hering the reviewer speaks, doubtless, in terms of merited enco- 
mium ; every thing, he says, “is written down in plain language, 
and arranged with a methodic simplicity indicative of a scientific 
mind.”’ ‘What pleases us most,’’ he adds, “about the book, 
is the sound common sense which pervades the whole of it ;’? and 
he concludes—We cannot but regard this book as a very great 
acquisition; and should be most unwilling to include it in the 
sweeping censure we felt it our duty to pronounce on Domestic 
Treatises generally. Besides, Dr. Hering has indicated his claim 
to write a domestic treatise, by having graduated in authorship, 
by the publication of many admirable strictly scientific papers, 
and having established his reputation asa successful practitioner, 
well entitled to give advice. His book derives its name from him; 
he does not seek a name from it. We heartily recommend this 
little work as a most useful and innocent farnily counsellor; and 
should not be surprised if, in time,it became, both for this 
country and America, the Homeopathic Buchan.” p. v. 

Thus, the * Domestic Physician,” of Dr. Hering, is endorsed 
by his compeers on the other side of the Atlantic, who cheerfully 
award him all praise as the magnus pollo, in America, of 
homeopathy. 

Let us then note, from his own pen, what are his claims to 
profound philosophy, to “ graduation in authorship,” to “ plain 
language”? and methodic simplicity of arrangement, “ indicative 
of a scientific mind.” With this view, we shall permit 
him, as far as practicable, to speak for himself, in order that we 
may not misrepresent him. His first chapter is on affections of 
the mind,—‘“‘sudden emotions ”’ engaging his attention first. The 
very first remark indicates—to say the least of it—commendable 
prudence, and great care to avoid error. Sudden emotions, he 
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tells us, “‘ are often attended with injurious consequences, which 
appear immediately or some time after,’’—inevitable results, we 
should presume, if they occur at all! For every emotion Dr. 
Hering has a remedy. Thushe says, “If anger and vexaticn 
produce mental alienation, give Platina. When little children 
get into so violent a rage as to lose their breath, or fall into con- 
vulsions, give Chamomilé. If they shriek and weep violently, 
with frequent attacks of coughing, give Arnica. If they conti- 
nue to cry, and will not be pacified, give Belladonna ; and if this 
does no good, give Hep. [ Hepar sulphuris calcis?] ; the latter me- 
dicine but once.”’ p. 7. 

The following directions for rheumatic pains are rich, and emi- 
nently “scientific,’’—to say nothing of the elegance and precision 
of the diction. 


«“ When such pains result from cold, and the parts feel uneasy 
so as to require constant change of position, every thing feeling 
as if too hard, and the limbs as if palsied, the patient complaining 
when a person is walking across the room or ts approaching him, 
give Arnica. But if the pains are attended with fever, give Aco- 
nitum napellus every three hours, until the fever abates, and 
then, after several hours, give Arnica. In many cases, it will be 
well to give Arnica and Aconitum alternately every six hours 
till the patient is relieved from his acute suffering. 

If the rheumatic pains are worse when lying down, and at 
night, accompanied by lameness or coldness of the limbs, with 
pale swelling or burning in the feet, or with redness and swelling 
of the big toe, with a stiff neck, the skin very dry, or offensive 
perspiration, which affords no relief, give Dulc.; and if this no 
longer affords relief, Merc. viv. 

When the same symptoms return after every cold, with 
uneasiness at the approach of other persons, or when attempting 
to swallow; when it is worse when sitting or lying, but better 
when walking up and down, with swelling in the big toe, much 
rending, burning, and throbbing | in the head, give Phosph. acid. 
If accompanied by swelling of “the knees, lumps on the joints, 
and the hands and fingers, give Sulph. and, if this does not 
answer, Calc.”’ p. 13. 


Under headache, (p. 19.) we are told “ when the sick person 
is very peevish in the morning, cannot bear his clothes, is more 
passionate and cross than plaintive and desponding, and appre- 
hensive of future evil, give Bry.” [Bryonia alba.] 
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The treatment of “swelling of the nose,” is thus lucidly de- 
scribed : 


“ When the nose is swelled in consequence of a blow, [qu. of 
the nose?] or when it [qu. the nose?] happens without any ap- 
parent cause, accompanied [qu. the nose?] by itching, pain in the 
superior part of the bone, as ifafter a blow, give Arn. When at- 
tended by catarrh, when the orifice of the nostril is swelled and 
sore, with redness, heat, and pains, sometimes running far in, 


‘with burning, pricking and dryness; the smell sometimes very 


sensitive, sometimes too weak, give Bell.; and where it does not 
suffice,Hep. after it. When the catarrh is running, [qu. whither?] 
very watery, makes the nose sore, which is swelled, red, and 
shines, with itching, pains in the bone when pressed upon, [qu. 
the pains? ] it is better to begin with Mere, viv., and to give Hep. 
afterwards, or perhaps Bell. Persons who have taken much 
calomel should first take Hep., and afterwards Mere. viv. Bry. 
sometimes is of service in tedious, painful swelling; or when 
black specks are on the nose, Sulph.; for red specks, Phosph. 
acid. ; for warts, Caus.; when the point of the nose is red, Rhus; 
when the nose is of a coppery red, with craving for spirituous 
liquor, Ars.”’ p. 185. 


The following is a sage homeopathic principle :— 


‘‘ Nothing should be given for constipation in childbed, even 
though it last a fortnight—as it is ai all times a very good sign, and 
promotes the strength of the patient. After a fortnight one of the 
remedies recommended under constipation, particularly Bry., 
may be given; if it produces no effect in twelye hours, try it 
once more, and if, after the second dose, no evacuation takes 
place ina couple of hours, give an injection of luke warm water.” 
p. 339. 


This reminds us of a friend affected with constipation, who 
determined to trifle no longer, but “to take the bull by the 
horns”—to use his own expression—and therefore took a seidlitz 
powder !! But what shall we say of the success of homeopathic 
treatment in small pox? 


“Small pox is so easily cured by one ora couple of doses of 
Sulph. or Rhus, that this disease should no longer excite any 
uneasiness [!!] In the beginning, when it does not appear on 
the skin, give Ipec. and Tart. alternately.” p. 361. 


Of erysipelas he says, “It is an old rule that uothing fat and 
damp must be applied in this complaint; every salve and oint- 
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ment is dangerous, and no rational doctor of the old school will 


countenance it.’” 
But the armamentarium medicum for toothache is the richest 


of all. The observations on this ‘‘Scotch hell of a’ diseases,’’ occu- 
py upwards of sixteen pages, of which we shall extract only a 
portion. 


‘‘ Toornacue, from cold: Acon., Ign., Bell., Merce. viv., Puls., 
Nux vom., Cham., Dulc., Rhus, Hyos.; cold makes it worse, 
Mere. viv., Phosph. acid., Sulph., Ars., Ant., Cale. ; aggravated 
by cold air, Bell., Mere. viv., Staph., Sulph., Hyos.; by cold 
water, Bry., Nux vom, Sulph., Ant., Cale.; by drinking cold 
drinks, Mere. viv., Puls., Staph., Nux vom., Cham., Sulph., 
Cale.; by cold washing, Mere, viv., Sulph., Cale. ; drawing of 
cold air into the mouth, Bell., Merc. viv., Phosph. acid., Bry., 
Nux vom., Sulph. 

Better when applying a cold hand toit, Rhus; cold water for 
a moment, Bry.; fingers dipped in water, Cham. 

Worse in the open air, Bell., Staph., Nux vom., Chin., Sulph., 
Rhus; in the wind, Puls., Rhus; from draught, Chin., Sulph., 
Calc.; worse when in the room, Cham., Sulph., Ant. crud. 

Better in the open air, Puls., Bry., Hep. 

Worse from something hot, Bell., Phosph. acid. ; from warmth, 
Cof., Puls., Bry., Cham., Sulph.; drinking warm, Mere. viv., 
Nux vom., Cham.; eating warm, Bry.; ina warm room, or 
where it is warm in general, Puls., Phosph. acid., Hep., (Cham., 
Sulph.;) when warm in bed, Bell., Merc. viv., Puls., Phosph. 
acid., Bry., Cham. 

Better from heat, Mere. viv., Nux vom., Sulph., Ars., Rhus. 

Worse from smoking, Ign., Bry., Chin.; better from the same, 
Merc. viv. 

Worse from drinking coffee, Ign., Nux vom., Cham.; from 
drinking wine, Nux vom.; from drinking wine of any kind, 
Cham. 

Worse when eating, Bell., Merc. viv., Puls., Phosph. acid., 
Staph., Bry., Hep., Sulph., Carb. veg.; after eating, Cof., Ign., 
Bell., Staph., Bry., Nux vom., Cham., Sulph., Ant. crud.; some 
time after eating, Bell. 

Worse when moving the mouth, Nux vom. and Cham.; when 
chewing, Mere. viv., Staph., Bry., Nux vom., Sulph., Ars., Carb. 
veg., Hyos.; when biting, Cof., Bell., Puls, Nux vom., Hep., 
Sulph., Rhus; when striking the teeth together, Hep., Chin.; 
better from it, Cof., Chin., Ars. 

Worse when touched, Bell., Merc. viv., Phosph. acid., Staph., 
Bry., Nux vom., Arn., Hep., Ars.. Carb. veg.; when touched by 
the tongue, Ign., Mere. viv., Chin., Carb. veg.; better on being 
pressed, Bell., Puls., Chin., Rhus; better when rubbed, Merc. 
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viv.; worse when picking, Puls. ; better when they bleed, Bell.; 
worse when in motion, Bry., Nux vom., Chin.; better when at 
rest, Bry.; worse when sitting, Puls., Rhus; better when sitting 
up in bed, Mere. viv., Ars., Rhus; worse when lying down, Ign.; 
on the side where it pains, Ars.; on the other side, Bry.; better 
when lying down, Merc. viv.; better when lying on the side on 
which is the pain, Bry.; when worse at night, Cof., Bell., Merc. 
viv., Puls., Phosph. acid., Staph., Bry., Cham., Hep., ‘Sulph., 
Ars., Sil. , Rhus, Cale.; in the evening, in bed, Merc. viv., Ant. 
crud.; worse when going to sleep, Ars.; better, Mere. viv. , Staph; 
worse when awaking, Bell., Nux vom., Carb. veg.; in the morn- 
ing, Ign., Merc. viv., Puls., Phosph. acid., Staph., Bry., Nux 
vom.,, Chin., Sulph., Ars., Hyos.; in the forenoon, Puls., Sulph., 
Carb. veg.; worse in the afternoon, Mere. viv., Puls., Nux vom., 
Sulph.; toward evening, Puls.; in the evening, Ign., Bell., Merc. 
viv., Puls., Bry., Nux vom., Sulph., Ant. crud., Rhus. 

Worse when there isa noise, Calc.; when addressed by others, 
Bry., Ars.; with vexation, Rhus; when thinking, Bell., Nux 
vom.; when reading, Ign., Nux yom.” p. 245. 


We scarcely know what to admire most in these extracts, 
which are fair samples of the contents of the book, and indeed 
of all home@opathic books,—the immense extent of observation 
which must have been necessary for the adaptation of the drugs 
to the special morbid conditions, or the confident tone with which 
such fancied adaptation is promulged. Where so many agents 
are used, and time is permitted to elapse in their administration, 
it would be strange, indeed, if improvement did not take place, 
but it would be still more strange, if the improvements were in- 
duced by the prescribed agent. 

Our readers have thus had a full opportunity for judging of 
homeopathy, from one of its celebraled supporters. Can 
they fail to consider it eminently meriting all that we have 
hitherto said of it. Never has there been a tissue of more silly 
conceits, since the creation of the world. Perhaps it is as harm- 
Jess as any that have been devised, and as the people must be 
deceived, and a tub must be constantly thrown out to amuse the 
whale, it may perhaps be tolerated with as much equanimity as 
any. Its decadency has already, however, commenced, and 
before long we shall hear of it as a delusion that once existed, 
but we have little hopes that succeeding delusions will be less 
exceptionable. 
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Lectures on Natural and Difficult Parturition. By Envwarp 
Wittram Mureny, A. M., M.D. Professor of Midwifery, 
University College, London; Obstetric Physician, University 
College Hospital, etc. Svo. pp. 281. Samuel S. & William 
Wood, New York. 1846. 

These lectures, the author informs us, “are the substance of 
those that have been given on the subject of Natural and Diffi- 
cult Parturition in University College,’ London; and are pub- 
lished “in order that his pupils, recalling to their minds the 
lessons they have received, may be enabled to examine the prin- 
ciples and precepts delivered to them with more care and atten- 
tion than could be done from the evanescent impressions of an 
oral lecture.’ They do not appear to be published exactly in 
the order delivered by the Professor, and, although the style of 
address adapted to such occasions is preserved, in other re- 
spects we can discover little of the form of lectures. The 
long, unbroken, and elaborately constructed sentences—with- 
out episode, amplification, or varied illustration—which occu- 
py its pages, however elegant in an essay, would render the dis- 
courses of a public lecturer excessively dry and ludicrously 
pedantic—qualities which we are sure cannot characterize the 
lectures of the distinguished author, and we do not see why 
he has preserved the title when the form has been so manifestly 
departed from. However, “the substance”? is the same, and 
that is the important part. 

The book is divided into ¢hirteen “ Lectures.”” The 1st is on 
the “ bones of the pelvis and pelvis collectively—measurements of the 
pelvis and fetal head ; 2nd. Modes of measuring the pelvis ; 3rd 
and 4th. Mechanism of parturition ; 5th and 6th. Management of 
natural labour ; 7th. Difficult labours ; 8th, 9th and 10th. Labori- 
ous labours ; 11th. Obstetric operations—the forceps; 12th. Obste- 
tric operations ; 13th. Obstetric instruments.”’ 

On the subject of the pelvis, its measurements, etc., we dis- 
cover nothing particular to remark, except the importance given 
by the author to the measurements of the cavity of the pelvis as 
well as itg straits, which, he thinks, and we believe justly, is too 
much overlooked in obstetrical treatises. 

A distinction is likewise made between deviations from the 
ordinary measurements, such as greater or lesser size, etc., from 
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pment, and deformities pro- 
: ; ; = Fas parturition is concerned, 
sppeane i et sae notion on wi at @ difference.” 
deviant » he recognize» three varieties, 
to pe st, the Or — oral | form of the brim arising from the 
mation of the : ory of the sacrum to the 
A, of cordiform ; ; “that is, it resembles 
S wiien the distortion i is great, it approaches 
eo one Y¥. . The 3rd, “ Obliquely ovate pelvis of 
One si s of the pelvis of its usual shape, and the 
: ‘ins most a straight line. 
“These pony ‘ave the leading varieties we meet with in 
the deformed elvis; but from the two former there are nume- 
rous deviations, still, however, preserving their specific cha- 
racters, The first is generally described as the deformity 
8 beimg caused in infancy ; the second, as de- 
20 it er ossium, and produced in the adult by that 
peculiar disease. _ rh third variety has been known only within 
the last few years; and we are indebted for our knowledge of it 
principally to the distinguished Naegele.” For the production 
of this variety of distortion he adopts the theory of Dr. Knox, 
which attributes it to arrest of developement on one side of the 
pelvis before ossification is complete, the other side progressing 
to its proper size ; which is in all probability the true explanation. 
The directions of Prof. Murphy forthe managementof parturient 
cases, are ip eccordance with those of other distinguish- 
ed teachers, and of course correct ; but on some points we cannot 
quite agree with him. ‘Thus, when the head of the child is ar- 
rested with the face toards the pubis, lie remarks, “ Sometimes 
the correction may be made with the finger, but it is preferable 
to introduce the vectis on the pubic side of the pelvis, and to 
rotate it gra ‘id towards the sacral side.’’”_ Now, when “the 
face is towar, the pubis,” “to introduce the vectis on th 1e pubic side 
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of the vis ptate the head, would be to operate by press- 
ing the instrament againat the face, to the great danger of the 
child’s features—pe aps to crush the nose or put out its eyes. 
In such ca 2 sho ald prefer to introduce the hand into the 
vagina, ‘onl sce of a pain, push the head above the 


brim and change the presentation ; or, if that were not practica- 
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bie, to pass the vectis up the side of the pelvis, and apply it on 


the side of the head, a little in front of the ear, instead of placing 
it over the face, for the purpose of rotating the head. 

Speaking of too great size and ossification of the child’s head 
as a cause of difficult labour, the author observes: “ As far as I 
have had the opportunity of judging, this kind of head is very 
often met with when the pelvis is in a similar condition—too 
much ossified.”’ 

No reason is assigned why this should be the case, nor can we 
conceive of any, and it is probable that in the cases referred to 
by the author, coincidence rather than cause was concerned. 
Where the pelvis is of full size, a large and well ossified head 
commonly passes without extraordinary difficulty, and the prac- 
titioner never seriously thinks of the peculiarity, and still less of 
there being any thing unusual about the pelvis. 

On the rules to be observed in the employment of obstetrical in- 
struments, and especially of the forceps, in difficult labours, Pro- 
fessor Murphy accords with the generality of British practition- 
ers—or we might say, with Denman and Collins, rather than 
Hamilton and Burns; and not with Continental and American 
practitioners. The werk is enriched with plates representing dis- 
torted pelves, some of the presentations, and various forms of 
instruments for performing obstetric operations, and concludes 
with a sort of resumé of all the practical precepts in the form of 
Aphorisms, after the manner of Denman. In fact, many of them 
are a reprint of those of that author, and none differ essentially 
from them. 

Notwithstanding the few objections we have mentioned, the 
book is a decidedly good one—inculcating in the main sound doc- 
trines, clearly and modestly expressed. Its saying nothing in rela- 
tion to the diseases of females, either of the pregnant or non-preg- 
nant state, will be an objection to those who desire a treatise on 
all those subjects within the compass of a single volume: but 
with others, and especially teachers who prefer a text book for 
their pupils which shall not embrace all they may have to com- 
municate, this may be a recommendation. 

The copy before us is a reprint of the London edition, and 
is creditable for its mechanical execution. 
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Adulterations of various substances used in Medicine and the 
irts, with the means of detectins them; intended as a 
Manual for the Physician, the Apothecary, and the Artisan. 
By Lewis C. Beck, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in Rutger’s 
College, New Jersey, and in the Albany Medical College, etc. 
etc. 12mo. pp. 333. Samuel F. and William Wood. New 
York, 1846. 


The design of this work is to exhibit the adulterations of 
various substances, being principally such as are used in Medi- 
cine and the Arts, and to describe the processes by which they 
may be detected. 

The processes for the detection of these adulterations are 
usually quite simple, and may be easily followed even by 
the tyro in Chemistry; in a few cases, however, they are 
more difficult, and some knowledge of the details of the 
science, and some experience in the business of testing will be 
necessary. Throughout the work the author has endeavoured 
to render the descriptions of the processes recommended as plain 
and free from technicalities as possible. 

Some of the substances treated of can hardly be classed with 
such as are ‘used in Medicine or the Arts,”’ although it may be 
satisfactory to most persons to know how to detect their adulte- 
rations; such as, for instance, Cider, Coffee, Chocolate, Mush- 
rooms, Wheat-flour, Milk, &c. 

Besides a copious and well arranged index,—without which 
even a good book is scarcely worth owning,—the volume con- 
tains an appendix, treating of ‘* operations and instruments em- 
ployed in qualitative analysis,’ ‘* preparation of tests or re- 
agents,’’ and “ tables exhibiting the behaviour of some reagents 
with the more important metals, metallic oxides, and acids.”’ 

By the physician and the artisan, this litthe volume will be 
found to be highly convenient and useful as a manual on many 
subjects which concern them ; whilst the miscellaneous character 
of its contents, its plain style, and freedom from technicalities, 
will render it acceptable to intelligent and scientific readers of 
every Class. 


VOL. IX. 68 
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Minor Surgery ; or hints on the every day duties of the Surgeon. 
By Henry H. Samira, M. D., Lecturer on the Practice of Sur- 
gery ; Fellow of the College of Physicians; Member of the 
Philadelphia Medical Society, ete. Second Edition, with 
numerous additions. Illustrated by 227 engravings. 12 mo. 
pp. 384. E. Barrington, and G. D. Haswell. Philadelphia, 
1846. 


Works like this are not calculated for great display, and yet 
they are among the most useful of the many publications that 
come from the press. The young practitioner will find occasion 
for information on the subjects which occupy them a hundred 
times in the discharge of his professional duties, for once that he 
will be called on to perform the greater operations described in 
the more elaborate treatises on surgery. The neat application 
of bandages, proper construction and application of splints, and 
many other such matters, which are described and shown in the 
figures in this publication, are neither so simple nor so unim- 
portant as the inexperienced are apt to imagine; and hence we 
look upon any and every means, calculated to give greater facil- 
ity and tact in the performance of these duties, as particularly 
deserving of the young surgeon’s attention. 

The present work, it appears to us, is well adapted to give the 
requisite information on the subjects of which it treats, It is, of 
course, as all such must necessarily be, a compilation. A list of 
authors is given, whose works have been “ consulted in connec- 
tion with the present subject.” It would have been better per- 
haps to have indicated, in their proper places, the authors from 
whom the particular contrivances and suggestions are derived, 
instead of the general acknowledgement which is given. The plan 
pursued is calculated to save trouble to the author, but it is at 
the expense of those to whose labors he is indebted for the ma- 
terials of which his work is constructed, which, we are quite 
sure, Dr. Smith would not desire:—he is not without precedents 
enottgh, however, for the course he has adopted. 
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Editorial. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER. 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1846. 





MEDICAL CLASSES IN PHILADELPHI-. 


In our last number, we gave it as our opinion that the number of 
medical Students in Philadelphia the present season, would be at 
least equal to that of last winter. ‘That opinion is now confirmed— 
in fact, we have no doubt that the number is greater, and may be es- 
timated, in round numbers, at from ten to eleven hundred. The 
class at the Jefferson College is about five hundred, and we have no 
doubt that there are from five to six hundred distributed among the 
other schools. 





ECTROTIC TREATMENT OF SMALL-POX. 


Our readers will remember, that in the August number of the Ez- 
aminer we published some observations on the “ Ectrotic treatment of 
small-pox by tincture of Iodine,”’ from the pen of our much respected 
townsman, Dr. Samuel Jackson, late of Northumberland. Inthe last 
number of the “ British American Journal of Medical and Physical 
Science,”’ published at Montreal, (to the well stored pages of which 
we are frequently indebted for valuable articles, published in our 
Record,) the article is copied, with a claim of priority in, that mode of 
treatment for Dr. Crawford, of Montreal. Dr. Crawford's paper is 
republished by our contemporary, and bears date at Montreal, March 
15, 1844, and of course takes precedence of the published observa- 
tions of our townsman; nevertheless, no one who knows Dr. Jackson 
will suppose for a moment that he had the least knowledge that Dr. 
Crawford or any one else had preceded him, or he would have taken 
pleasure in awarding to him the fullest credit. Dr. Dunglison, 
through whom Dr. Jackson’s paper came to us, had seen the “ Mon- 
treal Gazette,’’ and made a note of Dr. C.’s observations, but did not 
deem it necessary to mention the circumstance. ‘That no intention, 
however, existed on his part to withhold from our Canadian brother 
the credit due to him, is apparent from the fact, that his paper js ex. 
pressly referred to and the date given, in the last edition of Dr. D.’s 
«« New Remedies,”” under the head of “Iodinum,” page 491, as fol- 
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lows: “ Dr. Crawford, of Montreal, tried the comparative merits of 
tincture of iodine, and nitrate of silver, (in variola,) ahd gives the 
preference to the former. He found the application very manageable 
and very bearable.” Having shown our contemporary’s remarks to 
Dr. Jackson, he has sent us the following Card, which we have 
much pleasure in publishing: and in order to do full justice to Dr. 
Crawford, as well as for the sake of the valuable remarks which it 
contains, we have likewise transferred his paper to our “ Record.” 


« Dr. Jackson begs leave to state, that he never saw the ‘ Montreal 
Medical Gazette,’ and that he never heard of it till to-day; that it 
was never known to one of the learned editors of this city; that in 
April, 1845, he took Drs. Nancrede and Bond to see his case of 
small-pox aborted by tincture of iodine ; that neither of these, nor one 
of many others to whom he mentioned the subject, had heard of this 
medication ; that he proposed to several physicians to repeat the ex- 
periment, which they did not, except Drs. Goddard and Sargeant; that 
for himself, he saw during the late epidemic only a few cases of mild 
varioloid, in which it was not important to experiment; that he is 
surprised to find, that of all the numerous periodicals of America and 
England, not one, as he believes, has noticed Dr. Crawford’s experi- 
ments ; surprised too that the editors of the British American Journal, 
his fellow citizens, should have withheld this courtesy; that though 
the small-pox has prevailed as an epidemic in New York, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia, since the publication of Dr. Crawford, and every 
ectrotic was tried, no intimation of Dr. Crawford’s paper got abroad 
in these places; that hence he has reason to hope that the editors of 
the British American Journal will not accuse him of appropriating 
Dr. C.’s labours ; that he, Dr. Jackson, most cheerfully accords the 
priority of the experiment to I)r. C., on tbe authority of the British 
American Journal; that he is thankful to Dr. C. for having made 
more decisive experiments than his own; that he should not have 
published his solitary case, had not Professor Dunglison requested 
him to do so, that he might have it to refer to in the fifth edition of 
his * New Remedies,’ which was then in the press; that some time 
after he had given his paper to Dr. Dunglison, and after it was 
printed, the Dr. spoke of Dr. Crawford’s experiments, but he had 
lost the journal in which they were printed, having merely retained a 
memorandum ; that the experiments of Dr. C. could not have made 
a strong impression on Dr. Dunglison, for he neither practised them 
in our late epidemic nor taught them to others; that he, Dr. Dungli- 
son, never heard of Dr. C.’s experiments till his own was _ printed ; 
that even Dr. Dunglison never saw more than one number of the 
Montyeal Medical Gazette, and that the omnivorous editor of the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences says, ‘I saw it mentioned 
in a Boston paper, and this is all thatI ever heard of it.” * O curas 
hominum, O quantum est in rebus inane ! /’” 
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INSENSIBILITY DURING SURGICAL OPERATIONS PRODUCED BY INHALATION. 


A certain Dr. Morton, a practising dentist in Boston, is advertising 
in the newspapers of this city, that he has secured a patent for what 
he calls ‘this improvement, whereby pain may be prevented in dentist- 
ical and surgical operations,’’ and he now offers to sell * licenses to 
use said improvement,”’ to * dentists,surgeons, and other suitable per- 
sons.’’ Looking upon this as nothing more nor less than a newscheme to 
tax the pockets of the * enlightened public,’’ we should not consider 
it entitled to the least notice, but that we perceive by the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, that prominent members of the profes- 
sion in that city have been caught in its meshes. 

From a paper by Dr. H. J. Bigelow, * one of the Surgeons of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital,”’ contained in the Boston Journal of 
the 18th of November, 1846, we derive the astounding information 
that Dr. Warren and Dr. Hayward—men at the very top of our pro- 
fession—have allowed Morton to administer his “ preparation’’—* a 
secret remedy” for which he has taken out a patent—to patients on 
whom they were about to operate! Dr. Bigelow says, in extenuation 
of the course pursued by Morton in taking outa patent, that “ it is 
capable of abuse, and can readily be applied to nefarious ends;”’ 
that ‘its action is not yet thoroughly understood, and its use should 
be restricted to responsible persons ;” and that, one of its greatest 
fields is the mechanical art of dentistry, many of whose pro- 
cesses are, by convention, secret, or protected by patent rights. It is 
especially with reference to this art, that the patent has been secured.”’ 

Now we would like to know of Dr. Bigelow, whether any such 
restricted object is contained inthe patent? None such appears in 
the proprietor’s advertisement, and we apprehend that time will show 
that the sale is only limited by the price and disposition to purchase. 

‘We understand,” says Dr. B. “already, that the proprietor has 
ceded its use to the Massachusetts General Hospital, and that his in- 
tentions are extremely liberal with regard to the medical profession 
generally.’’ Nota word of the sort is in the proprietor’s advertise- 
ment. Did not Swaim give his paxacea to the poor gratis, and a lot 
of ground to build achurch on to boot? And did not John Williams, 
the oculist, with a trunk full of seals and royal testimonials, invite all the 
reverend clergy to come to him, and to bring with them all the poor 
blind people of their parishes, that he might cure them without money 
and without price? 

The “preparation is inhaled from “a small two-necked glass 


globe,”’ and smells of ether, and is, we have little doubt, an ethereal! 
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solution of some narcotic substance. The patient is rendered insensi- 
ble for a period of from five or ten minutes to an hour; the pupils 
are dilated; “ very young subjects are affected with nausea and 
vomiting, and for this reason Dr. M. has refused to administer it to 
children.” In one case, a patient of Dr. Dix, “ the respiration was 
very slow, the hands cold, and the patient insensible.”” Various active 
mesasures were found necessary to restore the patient, and, ‘* complete 
consciousness returned only at the expiration of an hour.” 

We are persuaded that the surgeons of Philadelphia will not be 
seduced from the high professional path of duty, into the quagmire of 
quackery by this will-o’-the-wisp ; and if any of our respectable den- 
tists should be tempted to try this new “patent medicine,’ we advise 
them to consider how great must be the influence of an agent over 
the nervous system, to render a person unconscious of pain,—the 
danger there must necessarily be from such overpowering medication, 
and that if a fatal result should happen to one of their patients, what 
would be the effect upon their conscience, their reputation and busi- 
ness, and how the practice would be likely to be viewed by a Phila- 
delphia court and jury ? We cannot close these remarks, without again 
expressing our deep mortification and regret, that the eminent men, 
who have so long adorned the profession in Boston, should have con- 
sented for a moment to set so bad an example to their younger breth- 
ren as we conceive them to have done in this instance. If such things 
are to be sanctioned by the profession, there is little need of reform 
conventions, or any other efforts to elevate the professional character 
—physicians and quacks will soon constitute one fraternity. 


GUN COTTON. 


The great topic of the day,—the theme of discussion every where, 
in Europe and America,—is the discovery of a process by which cot- 
ton is rendered as explosive as gunpowder. Various samples of cot- 
ton thus prepared, which we have seen, ignited with even more 
rapidity than the best gunpowder, and left not a trace behind when 
exploded ona piece of perfectly white paper. Speculation is of 
course rife as to the value of this new discovery—as to the safety of 
the article, its durability and economy, compared with gunpowder. 

From all we can learn, we incline to doubt whether the discovery 
will prove of any great practical utility. It is alleged by a writer in 
one of the journals, “ that it is constantly (though gradually) under- 
going decomposition, and thereby deteriorating in quality,’ and it has 
been found to explode in the process of drying from spontaneous 
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combustion. Cotton, it is known, is eminently hygrometric, and, in 
a moist atmosphere, from the absorption of water, it would be likely 
either to undergo decomposition, or Jose its capability of ready igni- 
tion, and in either way be rendered unfit for use, It is also alleged 
by those who have given attention to the subject, that the cost of the 
manufucture of the new article, notwithstanding the facility of the 
process, will render it more expensive than gunpowder. 

A late number of the London Medical Gazette contains the fullest 
account of its discovery, process of manufacture, etc., that we have 
any where seen, and we have accordingly transferred it to our 
Record. Experiments made in this city, have shown that the addition 
of a moderate quantity of sulphuric acid to the nitric, in the process 
of Dr. Otto, described in the extract, produces a more perfect article, 
but that spontaneous combustion is more apt to occur in drying. 
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Observations on the employment of compression in Aneurism. By 
O’Bryen Betunenam, M. D., F. R. C. S.1., one of the Medical 
Officers of St. Vincent’s Hospital.—T hroughout the period we have 
been considering, the names of but few British surgeons appear in 
connection with improvements in the treatment of aneurism, and 
none in connection with the treatment of this disease by compression. 
In fact, all the instruments for the application of pressure (which 
have been described) and all the improvements made in this method 
of treating aneurism, originated with our continental neighbours, 
amongst whom the French and Italian schools rank foremost. We 
have now, however, arrived at a period in the history of anuerism of 
the large arteries at which a great revolution in its, treatment was 
brought about; and at which British surgery took the lead in im- 
proving the treatment of this disease, which it has maintained down 
to the present day. 

In the year 1785, Hunter's first operation for popliteal aneurism 
(according to what is called the modern method) was performed. 
The great superiority of this operation over that fordieriy |} in use can 
only be fully understood by those who have perused the accounts 
of the cruel, I might say, SC chapiiee operations, practiced previous to 
that period—operations which were not only painful and protracted, 
but almost always fatal to life; and which, if the patient escaped after 
the tedious suppuration which necessarily followed, left behind a con- 
tracted state of the joint and permanent lameness. ‘Those who have 
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had the opportunity of dissecting cases of the kind, can have but a 
faint idea of the difficulty which must have attended the application 
of a ligature, in the living subject, to the artery above and below the 
sac in a large aneurism seated i in the ham, and of the tedious dissec- 
tion which must have been necessary to accomplish it. Neverthe- 
less, it was not until many years subsequently that the Hunterian 
method entirely supplanted the old operation : the latter was per- 
formed by Boyer so recently as in 1809. Writing in the year 1318, 
he observes, “in certain case sof popliteal aneurism the old opera- 
tion is preferable to the Hunterian ;” and if the aneurism is seated 
inthe middle of the thigh, or higher up, the old method is alone 
applicable, because the femoral artery would require to be tied above 
‘Se origin of the profunda, « which would prodigiously diminish the 
resources of nature in keeping up the circulation in the limb.” 

The simplicity of the Hunterian operation, the facility with which 
it was performed, and the success which attended it when contrasted 
with the ancient method, led in a great measure to the discontinuance, 
by British surgeons, of compression in aneurism of the large arteries ; 
and to the almost entire discontinuance of the mode in which it had 
previously been used. We read no longer of cases of large popliteal 
aneurism treated by pressure upon the sac; when pressure was used 
it was applied upon the artery between the aneurism and the heart— 
an improvement inthe mode of its application which evidently sprung 
from a due appreciation of the principles upon which Hunter's ope- 
ration was performed. 

Nevertheless, owing to the failure of this operation in the hands of 
practitioners both in England and upon the continent, pressure was 
occasionally tried either previous to the performance of the operation, 
or in cases where, from the situation of the aneurism, the operation 
was deemed impracticable. Thus in two of the cases operated upon 
by Hunter, it is reported that ** compression upon the femoral artery 
had been attempted previously, but the pain was so great that it 
could not be continued.” In the ninth volume of the London Medi- 
cal Journal, published in the year 1788, Mr. Ford has recorded a 
case of femoral aneurism which was situated too high up to admit 
either of amputation or of the application of a ligature, and in which 
‘‘compression was endeavoured to be made upon the artery in the 
groin by means of an instrument somewhat resembling a steel truss ; 
but the pain it occasioned when the pressure was strong enough to 
restrain the pulsation of the tumour, soon obliged us to forego this 
experiment.’’ ‘The disease was left to itself, and a spontaneous cure 
eventually took place. Again, in the eighth volume of the Medical 
and Physical Journal for the year 1802, a case is given in which 
Mr. Blizard of the London Hospital attempted to effect a cure of pop- 
liteal aneurism by obliterating the femoral artery by pressure. The 
patient eventually came under the care of Sir A. Cooper, who has 
given the following description of the apparatus used :—* The points 
of support for this instrament were the outer part of the knee and the 
great trochanter, a piece of steel passing from the one to the other ; 
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tothe middle of this a semicircular piece of iron was fixed, which 
projected over the femoral artery, having a pad at its end moved by 
a screw, by turning which the artery was readily compressed, and 
the pulsation in the aneurism stopped, without any interruption to 
the circulation in the smaller vessels. But although this patient pos- 
sessed unusual fortitude of mind and indifference to pain, he was 
incapable of supporting the pressure of the instrument longer than 
nine hours, and when it was loosened the pulsation in the tumour 
returned with unabated force. After a fair trial of this plan the pa- 
tient left the hospital.”” He was admitted subsequently into Guy’s 
Hospital, and operated upon with success by Sir A. Cooper. 

. The principle upon which surgeons applied pressure at this period 
was to endeavour to excite inflammation of the coats of the artery at 
the seat of its application ; they supposed that if by means of strong 
pressure the coats of an artery were brought into contact, and re- 
tained so, inflammation of the arterial tunics would follow, lymph 
would be thrown out, adhesion would take place between them, and 
the obliteration of the artery would be effected in the same manner 
as if a ligature had been applied. The first to endeavour to deter- 
mine by direct experiment the effects of pressure upon the arterial 
tissue, was Mr. Freer of Birmingham, who, in the year 1806, per- 
formed a series of experiments upon animals with this object. He 
found that compression when applied with sufficient force to excite 
inflammation of the artery and the parts surrounding it, instead of 
causing lymph to be thrown out in the cavity of the artery, and adhe- 
sion of the sides of the vessel, (as was commonly supposed) occasioned 
an effusion of lymph about the artery and between its coats, by which 
its tube was so much compressed as to be impervious to the passage 
of blood. Two of his experiments we shall quote: 

“ Experiment 1.—December 5th, a tourniquet was applied, and 
a pad fixed upon the left radial artery of a horse, and a wide wooden 
splint was fixed on the opposite side of the limb to prevent the circu- 
lation being interrupted in the collateral vessels. On the evening of 
the same day the limb was much swelled, but retained its natural 
heat. On the evening of the 6th the tourniquet was removed until 
the middle of the following day, when it was again applied. By 
this time the edema and swelling of the limb had greatly increased, 
and the heat was much more than natural. The pressure was removed 
about eight o’clock A. M., December 9th, and the animal was killed 
at two the same day.” 

“Upon dissecting, a great effusion of serum was found in the 
cellular membrane from the place where the tourniquet was applied 
to the hoof. There was alsoa small effusion above the tourniquet. 
There was great inflammation of the cellular membrane, fascia and 
muscles which lay under the pad of the tourniquet. The artery lay 
embedded in a quantity of coagulable lymph, effused into the cellular 
substance surrounding the vessel, and externally it appeared inflamed. 
The upper part of the artery exhibited no signs of disease: but when 
an incision was made along it, an effusion of ]ymph was found in its 
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internal coats, which swelled them to that degree as to obliterate the 
cavity by pressing its sides in contact with each other for the space 
of an inch and a half. 

« Experiment 2.—A tourniquet was applied, in the same manner 
as in the former experiment, to the radial artery of a horse, on the 
16th.of December. The following day the limb became edematous: 
at night the tourniquet was a little slackened, but on the morning of 
the 18th it was again tightened, and continued so until the 20th, 
when the tourniquet was removed. On the 22nd the animal was 
killed. 

“Upon dissection, there was not so much exudation of lymph 
below the compression, as in the former experiment. Around the 
artery there was much inflammation, but no inflammation of the artery 
itself. For two inches above and below the pad, it was so much 
diminished in its cavity as with much difficulty to admit of the intro- 
duction of a bristle, and immediately under the pad, a small plug of 
dark-coloured coagulum was formed, below which was a considerable 
protuberance of the coats of the vessel impeding the passage of the 
blood. The obstruction was farther increased by a great thickening 
of the coats of the artery, which had become almost of a cartilagi- 
nous texture.” 

The work in which Mr. Freer’s experiments are recorded was 
published at Birmingham in the year 1807. In it he has given the 
details of two cases of aneurism, one of the femoral, the other of the 
popliteal artery, which were cured by compression of the entire limb 
by bandages and compresses. Netther of the cases were treated by 
Mr. Freer, and as this method of applying pressure has already been 
fully illustrated, it will only be necessary to quote one of them here. 

“The patient, a guard of a mail coach, aged 35, ascribes the dis- 
ease to a sudden jerk which he received in jumping off the coach. 
The knee became generally swollen, and a small pulsating tumour 
was felt in the ham, which gradually increased and in a few weeks 
attained the size of a large orange, pulsating violently, and producing 
much pain in the part, though the limb itself was benumbed. The 
compression was made by means of a roller carried from the toes up 
the leg and over the tumour. A small pad of linen was then applied 
to that part of the artery where it passes round the inner side of the 
thigh to get atthe ham. ‘The compress was then firmly bound down 
by the remaining turns of the roller, which was continued up the 
thigh. During the application of the roller,the lower limb was 
affected with agonizing and almost intolerable pain. It was, how- 
ever, after one of these urgent paroxysms that the pulsation in the 
tumour was found to have ceased. The roller was continued for 
some weeks, during which the tumour considerably diminished. He 
\was seen two year afterwards and experienced no inconvenience ex- 
cept a little !ameness.” 

Mr. Freer is an advocate for a trial of compression in all cases of 
aneurism which admit of its application. ‘In the cases where com- 
pression has been hitherto used, (he observes) it has been upon the 
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tumour itself; and although this mode of application has frequently 
been alisddled with success, it is by no means so likely to answer the 
intention of uniting the sides of the vessel as when used on the sound 
part of the artery. From the result of the experiments upon the 
radial artery of the horse, [should recommend the pressure to be 
applied on the extremities, either by the assistance of Senffio’s instru- 
ment, or in the following manner. 

“Apply a bandage moderately tight from one extremity of the limb 
to the other, and place a pad upon the artery a few inches above the 
tumour; then, with a common tourniquet surrounding the limb, let 
the screw be fixed upon the pad, having previously secured the 
whole limb from the action of the instrument by a piece of board 
wider than the limb itself, by which means the artery only will be 
compressed when the screw is tightened, the tourniquet should then 
be twisted till the pulsation in the tumour ceases. In a few hours, 
a3 by experiment in the horse, the limb will become edematous and 
swelled ; the tourniquet may then be removed, and no stronger pres- 
sure will be required than can easily be made with the pad and roller. 
The irritation produced by this mode of pressure excites that degree 
of inflammation of the artery which deposits coagulable lymph in the 
coats of the vessel, thickens them, diminishes the cavity, and even- 
tually obstructs the passage of the blood.” 

The earliest examples of popliteal anuerism successfully treated 
by compression upon the artery above the tumour were recorded in 
the yeas 1810. ‘The first is noticed by Pelletan in his Clinique Chi- 
rurgicale, published in that year, but the details are given very 
briefly. This case is related more at length by Richerand in the 
article Aneurysme in the second volume of the Dict. des Science 
Médicales, published in 1812; and still more fully by Boyer in the 
second volume of his Traité des Maladies Chirurgicales, published 
in 1818,* 

The patient was a grocer living in one of the streets of the Isle St. 
Louis, Paris. The aneurism was seated in the ham, was of moderate 
size, and had a strong pulsation; there was no swelling of the limb. 
In consultation with “Deschamps, Pelletan, Dubois and Boyer, com- 
pression upon the artery above the tumour was recommended, 
because, as the aneurism was neither of long standing nor of large 
size, there was no immediate necessity for an operation ; besides, 
supposing that compression failed, it would be likely rather to favour 
the success of a subsequent operation. The patient having been 
made acquainted with the decision, was persuaded by a locksmith of 
his acquaintance to employ an instrument, which the father of the 
Jatter had invented, and had used with success upon himself when 
labouring under a similar disease. This Boyer states to have been 


* With the exception of this case, the editor of the Dublin Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Medicine (in his observations on the history of the cure of popliteal 
aneurism by compression, to which 1 have before had occasion to allude,) 
has overlooked all the examples which follow the successful employment 
of this method of treatment. 
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a kind of tourniquet of a rather ingenious construction; Richerand 
describes it as a modification of a truss, with a screw and a pad at- 
tached. M. Eschard, who had the charge of the patient, applied the 
compress upon the femoral artery, just above its passage through the 
tendinous canal in the triceps muscle. At first the pain it occasiuned 
was so great that it had frequently to be relaxed ; but by degrees 
the patient became accustomed to it, and at the end of eleven months, 
during which he had remained perfectly at rest, restricted himself to 
a low diet, with a bleeding once a month, the aneurism ceased to 
pulsate, the tumour became small and hard, and ultimately entirely 
disappeared. 

The second case occurred in the practice of Dubois, and the patient 

was presented to the Faculté de Médecine at a meeting held March 
29th, 1810. The case is recorded in the seeond volume of the Bul- 
letins de la Faculté de Médecine. 
The patient, a carter, aged 27, began to complain three months 
previously of pain and lameness in the left lower extremity, which 
became so severe in January that he was obliged to give up his 
occupation ; at this time he first perceived a pulsating tumour in the 
popliteal space. By the Sth of February the aneurism had acquired 
the size of a large pigeon’s egg, it pulsated strongly, and the pulsa- 
tion could be checked by pressure upon the femorai artery; the 
colour of the skin was unchanged. ‘The patient could neither walk 
nor stand without much pain, which extended from the ham to the 
back of the leg and the outside of the foot. 

M. Dubois having determined to try the effect of compression upon 
the artery in the middle of the thigh, a preparatory bandage was ap- 
plied over the tumour until the 24th of February, which produced no 
other change than a light diminution in its pulsation. On the 25th 
an apparatus, constructed expressly for the purpose, was applied : 
this consisted of a semicircle of iron, both extremities of which termi- 
nated in pads; one was applied upon the exterior of the thigh, the 
other upon its internal surface exactly opposite ; to the latter a screw 
was attached, by turning which pressure upon the artery was made. 
On the 28th of February the pressure was increased ; by the 2nd of 
March, the pulsation in the tumnur was perceptibly diminished. On 
the 7th, still stronger pressure was made, so as to check altogether 
the pulsationin the aneurism. ‘Towards evening, the pressure became 
so painful that the patient removed the apparatus, when he found that 
the pulsation had ceased. ‘The apparatus was replaced, and by the 
12th, the tumour had become hard and small. On the 17th, it was 
removed altogether, but the patient was not permitted to leave his 
bed for some days longer. On the 29th, he was presented to the 
Faculté de Médecine perfectly cured. 

The instrument employed in this case would appear from the des- 
criytion to have been very nearly similar to those recently used for 
the same purpose ; it evidently served as the model of the compres- 
sor which bears Dupuytren’s name. 

On the 22nd of November, in the same year (1810), Viricel, sur- 
geon to the Hotel Dieu de Lyon, communicated to the Faculté de 
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Médecine two cases of aneurism cured by compression ; the details 
are not, however, given, nor is it even stated where the aneurisms 
were seated; but it is probable that they were cases of popliteal 
aneurism, because Lisfranc in his work on Aneurism mentions that 
Viricel had succeeded in curing more than one case of popliteal 
aneurism by pressure upon the artery above the tumour. 

In the year 1811, the subject proposed by the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London for the Jacksonian prize was—** Wounds and 
Diseases of Arteries and Veins.” Mr. Hodgson was the successful 
competitor, and his essay formed the groundwork of the valuable 
treatise upon aneurism which he afterwards published. In a former 
year the proposal of a similar subject by the Societé de Médecine of 
Paris, for their prize, led to the publication of Scarpa’s work. From 
the year 1810, however, down to 1818, no cases of femoral or of 
popliteal aneurism have been recorded, in which pressure was suc- 
cessfully used ; although this proceeding was occasionally had re- 
course to previous to the performance of the operation. ‘T hus, in the 
seventh volume of the Medico-Chirurgical ‘Transactions, in a paper 
upon aneurism by Sir Philip Crampton, a case Is given in which 
compression by an instrument, similar to that used by Sir W. Blizard, 
was tried by Mr. Adrain, “ but by no force that could be borne was 
he able to stop the pulsation at the ham ;”’ the attempt was therefore 
abandoned. 

Mr. Hodgson states that “in the only instance in which he has 
known compression to be used, the patient insisted on the removal of 
the instrument in less than an hour after its application; the pain 
which was produced by continued pressure was insupportable.”’ In 
a note he adds, that he was informed by a friend of another case of 
popliteal anuerism, in which pressure could not be supported longer 
than two hours. “ The compression ofthe femoral artery was effected 
by means of a tourniquet, a broad piece of wood being placed upon 
the opposite side of the limb, so as in some degree to prevent pressure 
upon the collateral vessels.’ 

In the thirteenth volume of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Dr. A. Robertson has given a figure and description of an 
instrument which he used in one case of femoral aneurism. ‘This 
consisted of a flat splint which was placed in an oblique direction un- 
der the hip, having asemicircular piece of iron passing over the thigh, 
which was attached at each extremity to the back ofthe splint. This 
was pierced for a screw, which terminated in a button; a graduated 
compress was laid upon the artery, and the button of the screw upon 
it; by turning the screw, the circulation of the artery was cheeked. 
The instrument was kept in its place by two or three turns of a roller 
carried round the body. The patient was prepared by bleeding and 
purgatives; the compress was laid upon the artery as it passes under 
Poupart’s ligament, and compression made so as completely to check 
the pulsation in the aneurism. “The instrument remained on the 
limb for forty-eight hours, {with only two or three intervals of a few 
VOL. IX 69 
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minutes) when the pain from the continued pressure became so ex- 
cessive that he was unable to bear it longer.” 

At a meeting of the Faculté de Médecine, held on the 5th of No- 
vember, 1818, Dupuytren presented a patient who had been cured of 
popliteal aneurism by pressure upon the artery in the middle of the 
thigh, by means of the instrument which bears his name; at the 
same time he stated that this was the second case in which he had 
employed pressure successfully in popliteal aneurism.* 

The patient was a Pole, aged 30; the aneurism, which was seated 
in the ham, was of several years’ standing, of the size of a turkey’s 
egg,and was accompanied by very severe pain, which prevented the 
patient using the limb, and the motion of the joints were lost. Dupuy- 
tren proposed the operation, but the patient refused to submit to it. 
‘The compressing instrument was then applied upon the artery in the 
middle of the thigh, the patient was instructed how to use it, and was 
directed to relax the pressure when ever the pain became very severe ; 
ice at the same time was applied to the tumour. About the 5th or 
6th day the pain subsided, the sensibility of the limb returned, and 
the patient was able to move the joint a little ; the aneurismal tumour 
had diminished in size, and on removing the instrument the pulsation 
of the aneurism was found to be less strong. On the 20th day the 
pulsation in the ham being no longer felt on the discontinuance of the 
pressure, the patient removed the instrument. A month afterwards 
he was examined by Dupuytren, the aneurism was perfectly cured, 
he had good use cf the limb, and nothing remained in the site of the 
tumour but a hard knot, the size of a pigeon’s egg, which diminished 
daily. 

The instrument employed in the foregoing case goes under the 
name of Dupuytren’s compressor. It consists of a semicircle of solid 
steel, having at one extremity a large concave cushion adapted to the 
posterior part of the limb; and at the other extremity a pad, which, 
by means of aspiral spring and screw, can be approximated to it. 
The pad is applied upon the artery we intend to compress, and by 
turning the screw pressure can be made to the requisite degree, the 
cushion affording the counter-pressure. Thus the compression is 
limited to two points upon the opposite side of the limb, and the main 
artery of the limb can be commanded without interrupting the cur- 
rent in the collateral vessels or superficial viens. Dupuytren was in 
the habit of employing this instrument in amputation in place of the 
tourniquet. 

In the second volume of Boyer’s Treatise on Surgery, published in 
the year 1818, we find another example of popliteal aneurism, in 
which compression was employed with success; Boyer had treated 


* The editor of the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medicine, with his usual 
accuracy, observes, in reference to the employment of compression in 
aneurism by Dupuytren about the year 1817, the Baron Dupuytren is said to 
have cured a case of popliteal aneurism by pressure; but Mr. Adams, who 
witnessed\it, informs us that it did not turn out successfully. 
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the case many years previously, but it was then for the first time pub- 
lished. 

“The patient, a boatman, aged 44, was admitted into La Charité 
on the Ist of February, 1805. ‘The aneurism was seated in the right 
ham, had followed a sudden extension of the limb, and was of three 
months’ duration. The tumour was about the size of an egg, was 
circumscribed, soft, pulsated strongly, and was partly reducible by 
pressure ; compression upon the femoral artery checked its pulsation, 
and diminished its size. The limb was slightly swollen, but this dis- 
appeared after a few days rest. 

Compression upon the femoral artery immediately above where the 
vessel passes through the tendinous canal in the triceps muscle was 
commenced, “the compressing instrument of Hunter’ being employ- 
ed; the pressure at first was very moderate, and the patient was 
sufficiently docile; but in the course of two or three months, much 
more firm pressure being used, the foot and thigh swelled, the patient 
complained of a sense of weightin the limb, and loosened the appara- 
tus himself. The compression was then only used at intervals; after 
a time, however, he supported it better, and by the month of Septem- 
ber, 1806, (when Boyer was obliged to leave Paris to accompany 
the Emperor in the Prussian campaign,) the tumour felt solid, had 
diminished in size, and the pulsation was less evident. 

The pressure having been now continued for twenty months, Des- 
champs proposed the operation, ana the patient gave his consent, but 
asked leave to return home fora few days, in order to arrange some 
matters. He left the hospital on the 2d of October, and returned in 
fifteen days; although he had been obliged to walk much in the in- 
terval, the aneurism had not increased in size, and its pulsation was 
no stronger than before. Deschamps therefore resolved to wait a 
little longer, and the compressing instrument was again applied. On 
the tenth day after its reapplication the patient stated, that on remo- 
ving it, pulsation was no longer to be felt in the tumour; neverthe- 
less, the compression was continued for eight days longer, when the 
patient was permitted to move about: the tumour became harder, and 
diminished daily, and he left the hospital on the 30th of November. 
He was seen frequently afterwards; nothing remained of the aneu- 
rismal swelling but a hard cord in the centre of the ham; the patient 
had perfect use of the limb. 

In the ninth volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished in the same year, Dr. Albers of Bremen, has reported a case 
of inguinal aneurism cured after the use of compression. In this 
case the pressure was applied directly upon the aneurismal sac, and 
the instrument used was similar to that already described as having 
been figured by Heister. “It consisted of a cushion fastened toa 
strap, which was buckled round the body. On the lower and inner 
side of the cushion there was also a strap, which was fastened round 
the thigh by means of a buckle. The cushion itself consisted of two 
iron pieces: the uppermost had the form of a common cushion, and 
was externally covered with leather: the lower piece was round and 
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covered below with strong cloth, and above with leather. It was con- 
nected with the upper piece by ascrew, by the operation of which 
its pressure on the tumour could be increased or diminished at plea- 
sure.” 

The foregoing are the only examples of the successful employment 
of compression in aneurism of the large arteries which, down to this 
period, have been recorded. The latter, however, cannot properly 
come under this head, as the direct pressure upon the tumour appears 
to have caused inflammation in the sac and parts about it, which led to 
the obliteration of the artery above it. ‘The cases in which compres- 
sion is reported to have failed are still more numerous; Boyer has 
given the details of four in which he tried it, and Dupuytren two, in 
which this method was equally used without success. 

In the first of Boyer’s cases, the aneurism which was seated in the 
ham, occurred in a female. Compression was applied to the artery 
in the thigh by means of “ Hunter's apparatus.’’? On the 30th day 
although the pressure was not sufficient to check completely the pul- 
sation in the aneurism, the patient complained much of the pain. 
On the 50th day the pressure had caused an eschar at the part, and 
the instrument had to be removed. In about three weeks it was re- 
applied a little higher up, and continued for three months, when the 
same cause obliged itto be again removed. It was trieda third time, 
but an eschar having again formed, it was abandoned, and the oper- 
ation of laying open the sac performed with success. 

In the second case pressure was applied by means of compresses 
and bandages, but the patient suffered so much pain that it had to be 
given up, and the same operation was performed with success. 

The third case was also one of popliteal aneurism; the patient 
was admitted into hospital in March, 1809. ‘The pressure was ap- 
plied upon the artery in the thigh by the same instrument which had 
been used on a former occasion. It was continued for three months, 
the site of its application being oceasionly changed, and its employ- 
ment occasionally intermitted. At the end of this period the pressure 
was abandoned, although it is stated that the pulsation of the internal 
superior articular artery had become very perceptible; the operation 
of laying open the sac was then performed, and the patient died. 

In the fourth case reported by Boyer, the patient had an aneurism 
in the ham, and another a little below Poupart’s ligament upon the 
same side. On admission into La Charité in February, 1816, the 
leg was in a state of gangrene, and the limb was amputated above the 
knee. Nine days afterwards ice was applied to the other aneurism, 
combined with pressure upon the artery as it passes under Poupart’s 
ligament, which, although used imperfectly, occasioned in the space 
of four days a diminution in the size of the aneurism, and lessened its 
pulsation; but the stump swelled, and an zbscess formed in it, which 
did not, however, materially interfere miih its healing, which took 
place at the end of fifty days. 

The ice and pressure were continued, and on the 8th of May gra- 


duated compresses and a bandage were applied along the stump, so 
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as to check the pulsation of the aneurism, but the patient left the hos- 
pital a few days afterwards. At this time the aneurism was much 
smallerand harder, and its pulsation much less strong than upon the 
patient’s admission. He continued to employ the bandage and com- 
presses until the month of March, 1818, at which period it is stated 
the pulsation of the aueurism was feeble, but still perceptible. 

At a meeting of the Faculté de Médicine, held in July, 1819, Du- 
puytren presented two patients upon whom compression had been 
tried by him, but without success; andon whom he had afterwards ope- 
rated. In one of these cases the aneurism was seated high up in the 
femoral artery; he employed an instrument by which pressure could 
be made upon the artery at it passes over the ramus ofthe pubis, the 
counter-pressure being upon the sacrum; but as it was readily dis- 
placed he had another constructed somewhat upon the principle of 
a truss, which, fromthe description, resembled that figured by Heister. 
After a trial of ten days the patient refused to continue its use, al- 
though at this period **the aneurismal tumour had been reduced to 
two-thirds of its original volume, and the strength of its pulsation had 
sensibly diminished.” 

Dupuytren concluded from these and several other analogous cases, 
‘that there are individuals who cannot bear compression, whilst there 
are others who support it without inconvenience, and that this is the 
only reason of the different results of compression as applied to the 
treatment of aneurism,”’ Dublin Med. Press. 


~— 


EctTroTic TREATMENT OF SMALL POX, BY Dr. CrawForp. 


To the Editors of the Montreal Medical Gazette. 

GENTLEMEN,—Will you do me the favour to give a place in the 
Montreal Medical Gazette, to a suggestion which I wish to offer to 
my professional brethren, in expectation, that, with their co-operation, 
it will be found capable of conferring a valuable benefit upon the 

ublic. 

It is briefly, the application of the tincture of Iodine ( form Magen- 
“4 to prevent the unseemly consequences which attend small pox, 
and further to render the disease milder and less dangerous, by its 
peculiar antiphlogistic powers. 

I have been in the habit of using this application very extensively 
in a great variety of affections for some years; particularly in acute 
rheumatisin, neuralgia and erysipelas, more especially that of the 
face; and have reason to speak of it in high terms of commendation. 
Erysipelas having been very prevalent in this cily during the last 
four years, I have had an opportunity of treating a great number of 
cases, and although many of these appeared in imminent danger, all 
except one, (that of an old hospital nurse,) terminated favourably, 
and it is my conviction, that the mortality would have been much 
greater, had [ not used this application. I would by no means ex- 
clude the use of constitutional remedies in this disease, which (although 
it especially shows itself as a peculiar local inflammation) is essen- 
tially dependant on a derangement of the general system; I have, 
69* 
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however, on almost all occasions, seen much decided benefit result 
from its use, when perhaps little or nothing else has been done, that 
I would rather relinguish the use of every other application or remedy, 
than resign this one. A distinguished medical practitioner of this 
city, a short time since, admitted to me that he had not until lately 
done justice to this remedy, and that he now attributes any unsatis- 
factory results he had experienced on former occasions, to his not 
having properly and fully carried out its application. Although it is 
not my object at present, to extend this notice of its use in erysipelas, 
I must not omit mentioning, that I have, on many occasions, tested 
(contemporaneously,) the merits of the several local applications re- 
commended in this disease, and I have no hesitation in assigning a 
superiority to it above all others. Observing this superiority, and at 
the same time the similarity in the modus operandi, of this application, 
and that of nitrate of silver, it occurred to me, to make trial of it in 
small pox; with the view of preventing pitting and scars, for which 
object the nitrate of silver has been so frequently used. 

A severe case of variola confluenta being admitted into the Mon- 
treal Hospital, in the end of September last, on the second day of the 
eruption, which was attended by considerable tumefaction of the face, 
the forehead and one cheek were painted with the tincture, the im- 
mediate effect of which was to cause a good deal of pain, which how- 
ever subsided in a short time, and appeared in some degree to re- 
move the burning and itching peculiar to the disease; the application 
of the tincture was repeated daily, with marked good effects, the tume- 
faction of the face in some degree subsiding, and the pustules be- 
coming flat, as the remedy appeared to abate the violence of this im- 
flammatory action, on the parts to which it had been applied ; it was 
extended over the whole face; a comparative test was therefore not 
fully instituted ; however, the parts most frequently pained formed 
much thinner scabs than those which had been less so; these crusts 
fell off sooner, leaving a surface distinguishable by the fewer pits and 
slighter marks. Although this case was very severe, and terminated 
fortunately, it was by no means a favourable occasion for experiment- 
ing, the eruption having already been two days out, and the inflam- 
mation and tumefaction having attained a considerable height, before 
the opportunity was afforded for using the application; in addition to 
which, the cautious and sparing manner in which it was used, neces- 
sarily limited its effects materially ; however, they were sufficiently 
evident to encourage further trials and warrant its safety. 

Shortly after this, a case of variola discreta occurred in the Hospi- 
tal, accompanied with considerable fever and delirium; the patient 
said he never had been vaccinated; the eruption was profuse but dis- 
tinct. The tincture was applied over the whole face daily from the 
irst day, for about five or six days. The pustules went through their 
regular stages, but did not accumulate, remaining flat; and the face 
did not swell. The thin crusts on the face fell off at about the end of 
a week, leaving it free from any pitting. The postules over the rest 
of the body filled well, and formed thick scabs, which remained several 
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days longer—one of the hands was also painted to show the contrast, 
and had a very satisfactory result. 

The third case was one of variola modificata; in this case the face 
was at first only partially painted (as was also one hand) to show a 
contrast; the good effects were soon evident, and the application was 
then extended over the rest of the face, to prevent any risk of pitting, 
as the patient was a good-looking young woman; on the parts most 
frequently painted, the eruption scarcely formed any pus, and the 
crusts were very thin, and soon fell off, leaving the parts free even 
from discoloration, rendering them for some time distinguishable from 
the others. 

The last case that I shall notice, is most particularly satisfactory ; 
not only from its issue, but also from its being under the care of Dr. 
G. W. Campbell of this city, with whom [frequently visited it. The 
violence of the febrile symptoms, and extent of the eruption, led Dr. 
Campbell to suppose, that it would prove a confluent case. He or- 
dered the tincture to be applied over the whole face, and on visiting 
the patient the next day, was so pleased with the result, that he 
directed its application to be made daily ; the pustules on the face, 
although they went through their regular stages, remained flat and 
small; the face remained free from tumefaction, with the exception of 
one of the eyelids which was slightly puffed. She had no delirium 
after the application of the tincture; the crusts, which were very slight 
on the face, fell off early, leaving it free from pitting, while extensive 
thick and continuous scabs covered the limbs, and principal parts of 
the body; and which confined her to bed many days after those on 
the face had fallen off, giving her a great deal of uneasiness and dis- 
comfort. Throughout her complaint, she said her face was her only 
tolerable part, and although the tincture gave her pain for about an 
hour after its application, it quite removed the variolous pain and 
itching, and left her so far comfortable during the rest of the day. 

Very little constitutional treatment was resorted to in any of these 
cases; which have been seen by several members of the profession. 

I have heard that some of my medical brethren have been follow- 
ing up the above suggestion, and [ learn the application has given 
satisfaction ; my object, however, not being for the purpose of record- 
ing cases, but rather to offer a hint generally to the profession, that 
the application may be fully and fairly tested, I have preferred giving 
my own personal experience on the present occasion. 

I believe almost every one will admit the inefficacy of the several 
applications hitherto recommended, for the above contemplated ob- 
ject, as well as the disagreeable nature of most of them, or the diffi- 
culty of their application. The tincture of iodine will be found, I 
apprehend, not only more efficacious, but also more manageable and 
endurable by the patient; I am of opinion that the advantages deriva- 
ble from its use, will in a great measure depend on its employment 

in the earliest stages of the eruption, and its steady and daily repeti- 
tion,—by which means the inflammatory action is moderated, and 
thereby the destruction of the cutis vera, and subcutaneous cellular 
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substance, and consequent pitting prevented; and also from the relief 
it affords to the itching, preventing the involuntary scratching and 
tearing, so frequently a cause of great evil; how far it may be judi- 
cious to make a more eXtended application of the remedy over the 
body, [am not prepared so say; from what I have witnessed, I feel 
favourably disposed to it. 

I shall trespass a moment longer, to notice an observation which 
has been made to me on one or two occasions, namely, ‘are we not 
likely, by an interference with the progress of a specific disease, to 
repel a morbid poison on the system, which nature appears to be en- 
deavouring to throw off?’’ Without attempting any refutation of this 
antiquated view of the pathology of the disease, I shall merely notice 
that the regular progress of the eruption is not interfered with, that 
the moderating of the inflammatory symptoms, by this application, ren- 
ders the disease milder, and it is evident that whatever tends to effect 
this object, without depressing the vital powers, will be the surest 
means of saving the life of the patient, and of obviating the other 
dreaded consequences, I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

James Crawrorp, M. D. 

Montreal, March 15, 1844. 


Observations on Colchicum. By M. Donovan, Esq.—The effects 
which colchicum produces on the human body are now well ascer- 
tained, although the mode of preparation, and the parts of the plant 
to be preferred, are not yet agreed on. Some prefer the dried bulb, 
some the recent bulb; one employs the wine of the bulb. another the 
vinegar of it, another the extract made by evaporating the vinegar : 
the oxymel has even been a favorite ; but the seeds appear to be 
most generally approved of. 

Before the grounds of preference can be understood, it is to be in- 
quired how far the drying of the colchicum bulb interferes with its 
powers. Analogy tends to render it probable that the efficacy is im- 
paired. Other bulbs, as garlic, onions, leeks, &c., are not only al- 
tered by drying, but rendered altogether destitute of these stimulating 
qualities for which they are valued. Squill, it is true, is not rendered 
powerless by drying, but its activity is certainly lessened. Dr. A. T. 
Thomson says—* The acrimony on which its virtue depends is par- 
tially dissipated by drying and long keeping, and completely des- 
troyed by any heat above 212 deg.”’ If the bulb of colchicum be in- 
jured by drying, how much more so must be the acetous extract, in 
the preparation of which, unless a steam bath be employed, the heat 
rises above 212 deg. The vinum colchici of the three British phar- 
macopeias is made from the dried bulbs, and therefore must be of 
inferior efficacy. 

I believe the most efficacious preparation of the bulb is the wine 
produced from it in its recent and undried state, as recommended by 
the late Sir Everard Home, who published three papers on it in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1816 and 1817. In these papers he 
has given an accovnt of its preparation, and of its effects, therapeutic 
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and physiological. He directs two pounds of the recent bulbs, un- 
dried, to be macerated with twenty-four ounces of sherry wine in a 
gentle heat for six days. 

He convinced himself by repeated trials, that this vinum colchici 
operates in every respect like the eau medicinale in removing the pains 
of gout. In his own case the symptoms disappeared in six hours 
after taking the remedy ; but with other persons they did not go off 
for twelve hours, or even twenty-four. Ile found that, like the eau 
medicinale, it diminished the frequency of the pulse 10 or 20 beats in 
a minute, in twelve hours after taking the dose ; and this he considers 
the criterion by which we may ascertain that the constitution is under 
its influence. 

With regard to the modus operandi of colchicum, he conceives that 
it produces its effects on the circulation, and not onthe stomach. 
This he ascertained in the following manner. ‘Thirty drops of col- 
chicum wine were injected into the ‘circulation, through the jugular 
vein, of adog. ‘The pulse increased 40 beats in a minute, and inter- 
mitted : in seven hours, he had a motion, and was well. In another 
experiment, the same dog got a double dose by the jugular, which 
produced much languor; but he recovered. 

He says that the effects on the dog were the same as on himself. 
In a violent fit of gout, he took sixty drops of eau medicinale, which 
he considers the same as wine of colchicum. He soon became hot 
and thirsty ; in three hours, the pain was much diminished : in seven 
hours, nausea came on: his pulse, which was naturally 80, fell to 60, 
and intermitted : and he became languid ; but next day he was quite 
recovered, 

In another experiment Sir E. Home injected 160 drops of colchi- 
cum wine into the jugular of a dog: the animal instantly lost all 
power of voluntary motion; the breathing became slow; and the 
pulse was scarcely to be felt. In two hours, the pulse rose from 80 
to 150. In five hours after, he became very languid, and the pulse 
was very weak: he vomited some bloody mucus and died. ‘he 
stomach and duodenum were found in a high state of inflammation. 
These facts Sir E. Home conceives to prove that the effects are ex- 
erted on the circulation, and not on the stomach, in the same way as 
every poison is known first to enter the circulation, before it specifi- 
cally affects particular parts. 

At the suggestion of Sir E. Home, these experiments on dogs were 
repeated, witheau medicinale in place of colchicum, by Mr, Gatcombe: 
and the results were nearly the same ; which is a still further evidence 
of the identity of these two medicines. 

The colchicum bulb, Sir E. Home says, contains both extractive 
and mucilage, both of which, wine, in the first instance, takes up; 
but when the liquor is strained and allowed to stand, a considerable 
deposit is almost immediately separated. 

This deposit he found to be not only active but virulent ; six grains 
of it given to a dog, by the mouth, produced vomiting and purging 
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which continued for twenty-four hours, the latter evacuations of both 
kinds being tinged with blood. : 

Coinciding with the supposed identity of the eau medicinale, which 
also lets fall a deposit, Sir E. Home concludes, from some experi- 
ments, that this remedy, when it contains the deposit suspended in it, 
produces double the irritation on the stomach and intestines that the clear 
vinum colchici does. He found that in an instance where he took a 
dose of eau medicinale, without having shaken the bottle, it was mild 
in its effects; but that the other half, whick contained the deposit, 
when swallowed, on a different occasion was very severe. 

When the deposit is separated from wine of colchicum, he found 
that it by no means becomes inert. On-the contrary, the filtered 
wine cured a person, on whom it was tried, of a fit of the gout, as 
well as if it had been in it. 

These facts are of great importance, and require to be attended to 
in the use of this medicine; for we can separate the vomiting and 
purging portion from that portion which only exerts a specific action 
on the gout, by removing the deposit from the eau medicinale or col- 
chicum wine according to the conditions of the patient’s case; and 
this is more necessary in the use of the eau medicinale, as its violence 
has in some cases proved fatal. 

The sale of eau medicinale was some years since prohibited in 
France on account of a nefarious use to which it had been applied. 

The deposit is most probably, as Sir E. Home and Mr. Brande 
suppose, a substance analagous to the deposit which settles from the 
juice of the wild cucumber named elaterium. This once separated, 
the juice becomes, like the filtered colchicum wine, mild in its opera- 
tion. 

Sir Joseph Banks, convinced by the evidence contained in these 
papers of Sir Everard Home, that the vinum colchici, from which the 
deposit has been removed, must be a less hurtfui medicine than the 
eau medicinale, thought it a duty to himself and the public to make 
trial of it. When the gout in his left hand and in the joints of that 
side of the body was very severe, he allowed Sir Everard Home to 
give him ninety drops of the vinum colchici, and found that the 
symptoms of gout were sooner and more completely removed than 
they had ever been by the eau medicinale of which he had experi- 
ence during seven years, having taken it regularly, and kept a regu- 
lar account of the doses, their effects, and the intervals between them. 

When the variable strength of the different preparations of colchi- 
cum, arising from age, climate, soil, season, and manipulation is con- 
sidered, it becomes a question whether it might not be better to reject 
them all, and to introduce exclusively into the materia medica the 
active principle of the plant. Indeed this idea has been already 
acted on in Italy. Professor Quadri recommends the employment 
of a proximate principle discovered by him in colchicum, which he 
calls colchicina, and which he found most useful in gout, and less in- 
conveniant than the bulb.—(Annali Universali di Medicini da Omo- 
dei 61, 410.] The production of known effects froma known dose 
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would thus be as certainly ensured as in the case of any other medi- 
cine. Another advantage would be that inasmuch as the true antar- 
thritic powers of the bulb cannot be always brought to bear on the 
disease on account of the veratria, which Pelletier and Caventou 
proved it to contain, we could then increase the dose without any 
second source of apprehension. 

Colchicina possesses great energy. MM. Geiger and Hesse ad- 
ministered one-tenth of a grain to a cat, eight weeks old, which killed 
the animal in twelve hours, after varied and excessive suffering. The 
stomach and intestines were found violently inflamed,—(Journal de 
Pharmacie, xx. 164.) 

Until this change is made, the best preparation of the bulb is un- 
doubtedly Sir Everard Home’s wine, made from the fresh bulb, dug 
at the end of July, sliced thin, and the slices, as fast as cut, instantly 
thrown into the wine. 

It is a common practice with physicians, in this country, to direct 
wine of the seeds of colchicum in their prescriptions, as if it were 
officinal in our pharmacopeias. But no such preparation is in them; 
und the misconception, so very general on this subject, is productive 
of much uncertainty and inconvenience to the apothecary. The 
vinum colchici of the pharmacopeias, as already remarked, is made 
from the dried bulbs ; not from the seeds: from the latter, a tincture 
is made ; and as it is one of great power there ought to be no confu- 
sion connected with it. 

I have known the seeds beaten into a mass with mucilage (a work 
of no small labour) and formed into pills, to-act-as-a-brisk cathartic, 
and to give complete relief in facial neuralgia. 

The acetum colchici of the pharmacopeias, neutralized with mag- 
nesia, and holding dissolved some sulphate of magnesia, is recom- 
mended by Sir C. Scudamore, in his treatise on Gout, as the best 
formula. He says the combination is inoffens:ve to the stomach, and 
certain in its effects on the bowels. ‘The dose recommended by him 
is halfa drachm to one drachm and a half; and this he says never 
produces constitutional nervousness. I have taken two ounces, how- 
ever, of the acetum colchici, within six hours, at two equal doses, 
without any other result than an intermitting pulse. A gentleman 
labouring under gout, took, on my assurance of the feebleness of this 
preparation, no less than eighteen drachms of it, in divided doses, 
every day, for six days, without any obvious effects. 

Should Sir Everard Home’s wine of colchicum ever come into use, 
and his authority ought to be sufficient warrant for its introdcction, 
the apothecary should keep it in two states, one with the deposit, and 


_the other without it.—Dublin Medical Press. 





Gun-cotton.—X yloidine.—It is rather more than two months since 
we inserted a notice of a remarkable chemical discovery reported to 
have been made by Prof. Schénbein, of Basle. We allude to the 
preparation of cotton so as to give it fulminating properties, and to 
render it asafe, inexpensive, and simple substitute for gunpowder. We 
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then announced it as probable that the Professor would give a full 
account of his alleged discovery at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation of Southampton. To the surprise and disappointment of all 
scientific men, this meeting was converted into an advertising me- 
dium for the so-called gun-cotton ; and the Professor declined to give 
the least intimation respecting the preparation of the substance, as it 
was his intention to take out a patent for it, and thus render it a com- 
mercial speculation. After the noble example of Sir H. Davy, who 
declined to patent his safety-lamp, we should have thought scientific 
men would have hesitated before resorting to the patent laws for a 
pecuniary remuneration ; and we certainly think thatthe British As- 
sociation committed a grave error in allowing the subject to be 
brought publicly forward, when there was no intention, on the part 
of the alleged inventor, to describe the process by whichthe gun-cot- 
ton was prepared. 

Within the jJast week, public attention has been much directed to 
the subject. It is reported that the German Diet has conditionally 
awarded 100,000 florins as a reward to the inventor. The A/theneum 
informs its readers that a hundred weight of the gun-cotton is now 
on its way from Basle to Woolwich, having been ordered by our go- 
vernment with a view of testing its applicability to heavy ordnance. 

In the meantime, although it does not appear that Professor 
Schénbein had divulged his secret, Dr. Otto, Professor of Chemis- 
try in Brunswick, has addressed a Jetter tothe Hanoverian Gazette— 
since published in the T%mes—in which he states that he was led, 
from the researches of Pelouze, to infer that the cotton was soaked 
in nitric acid of a certain strength, washed, and dried. Thus the 
secret of the gun-cotton became at once public. Onthe 4th of Oc- 
tober, Dr. Otto performed certain experiments with his preparation, 
the results of which satisfied him that it must be identical with the 
gun-cotton of Schénbein. At a late meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, in Paris, M. Arago gave an account of certain experiments 
porformed with prepared cotton by aM. Morel, the results of which 
satisfactorily'showed that it was capable of forming an admirable sub- 
stitute for gunpowder; and, with all that enthusiasm which charac- 
terises our Gallic ueighbours, M. Arago pictured an army entering 
on a campaign, with a few bales of cotton and a few gallons of nitric 
acid, making their own explosive cotton as they required it! M. 
Morel, it is stated, has secured a patent for France; and, so far as 
we can ascertain, he has acquired his knowledge of the subject inde- 
pendently of any communication from M. Schénbein. The latest intel- 
ligence is, that the last mentioned gentleman has procured a patent 
for England and her colonies. 

Having thus given a slight history of what has transpired publicly 
on this subject, we now propose to consider how far M. Schénbein 
has a claim to be regarded as the inventor of gun-cotton, assuming 
that he employs nitric acid like Dr. Otto and M. Morel. 

About six or seven years since, it became pretty generaily known 
to the chemists of England, from the researches of M. Pelouze, that 
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when woody fibre, whether as paper, sawdust, ¢ 
rated with strong nitric acid, washed, and inca, 
considerably altered. A principle called xyle 
and the woody fibre, although all the acid was wa 
rapidly, and often with explosive violence. Wet 
made about six years since; but, from that time, @ 
to ®have received from chemists no particular noties 
invention of Schénbein recalled the attention of Dr. Ose 
to the researches of Pelouze. 
In various chemical works published in 1842=8, t 
tric acid on woody fibre is especially mentioned, 
Chemistry, (ed. 1843, p. 1222), it is stated, im 
fibre, ‘‘ In strong nitric acid saw dust dissolves; 
of water, a w hite insoluble powder is deposited, wh 
acid, and explodes when heated.”’ In Graham’s Che 
p- 295), the facts are more explicitly stated, as the fo 
will show :—* Nitric acid, in its highest state of ¢ . 
erts no violent action upon certain organic substa uch | 
rage: 
or woody fibre and starch, for a short time, but uni 
with tm Wants 
forms singular compounds. A proper acid for such e3 re 
procured ‘with most certainty by distilling 100 parts. mies an 
no more than 60 parts of the strongest oil of ees % 
actly the proportions recommended by Dr. Otto.) If 
for one minute in such an acid, and afterwards wash 
is found to shrivel up a little, and become neagh as t os parce 
ment, and, when dried, to be remarkably inflammabh “4 - hing 
at so low a temperature as 356°, and burning ie saapaten, 3 
odour, (Pelouze).”’ 
Professor Graham here, it will be seen, gives in 1048, an o 
of Pelouze’s discovery, and, by the substitution of arp 
it becomes the so-called discovery of another in 18461 — = 
We shall now give an extract from the Traité de Ch mis ¢ 
Dumas. At page 12, tome vi., published in 1848, € 
«+ When cloth, (either linen or cotton,) or a sheet of p 
for a few minutes in nitric acid of a specific gravity @ 
wards washed in water, the xyloidine formed at ag 
part of the vegetable tissues remains locked up im the | fbr 
ing the paper “and the cloth impermeable to water, and 
combustible. These properties suggested to M. Pears te se a 
of employing them in the manufacture of cartrid for artille : 
M. Schénbein may have known nothing of Pelouze’s. 
nevertheless, it appears to us clear that Pelouze was ti 
original inventor of the process for preparing 
tryman, M. Dumas, informs us that he even ant 
applying these substances to the very purpose for w 
bein has taken out a patent. : 
With respect to the process for preparing this ubstane: ~ 
found that the acid best adapted for the purpo se is that 
ed by Pelouze. It is obtained by distilling (en parts of de 
VOL. IX. 70 
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six of sulphuric acid ; and it is strictly speaking the acidum nitrico- 
nitrosum. The cotton wadding should be thoroughly steeped in 
this acid for about three minutes, then plunged into water, and 
washed under a current, until litmus paper is no longer reddened by 
the washings. The cotton should be well squeezed in a cloth— 
picked out and gently dried before a fire. It requires some time to 
dry a mass of it thoroughly; since the porous material is very reten- 
tive of water. When at all humid it burns slowly and without ex- 
plosion. When dry it burns suddenly with a bright yellow flame, 
a feeble detonation, and leaves no residue. Compared with its bulk 
its explosive properties do not appear remarkable: but when compared 
with its weight they are greater than those of gunpowder. The explo- 
sion is less rapid that that of the fulminating compounds of the me- 
tals ; but more rapid than that of gunpowder. When well prepared 
it explodes at a very moderate heat (about 420°,) gives off scarcely 
any visible smoke, and leaves no residue. This substance has a great 
advantage over gunpowder in the fact that when well prepared the 
whole of it is dissipated in gas—carbonic acid and nitrogen. With 
gunpowder there is always a residue of carbon and sulphuret of po- 
tassium,—the latter tending to corrode the meta]. Experiment only 
can determine the relative gas-producing powers of thetwo substances. 

The gun-cotton may be inflamed over gunpowder without igniting it. 
There is nothing extraordinary in this: hydrogen may be inflamed 
in contact with gunpowder without kindling it, and a small quantity 
of alcohol may be burnt over it with a like negative result. Gun- 
powder requires a red heat for its ignition, andunless one particle 
of the mass reaches this temperature it does not explode. There 
can be no doubt that the gun-cotton explodes at amuch lower tem- 
perature than gunpow der, and as percussion will produce the same 
effect as heat, it should be cautiously handled when thoroughly dry. 

It is altogether a remarkable substance; and may, upon trial, en- 
tirely supersede gunpowder. Should this be the case, it may have 
the effect of rendering nitric acid cheaper and more abundant, since 
the employment of nitre for the manufacture of gunpowder would be 
no longer necessary. 

We have prepared this substance with the strongest nitric acid 
1.52,— with the acid at 1.4, distilled as above stated, and with a mix- 
ture of nitric and sulphuric acids; but, according to our experi- 
ments, the most certain and satisfactory process is that above de- 
scribed. The cotton is undoubtedly highly oxygenized, and it may 
be worth inquiring, whether in a highly dried condition it may not 
be liable, in masses, to spontaneous combustion. It might be hazard- 
ous to keep a large store of it completely dried. The presence of a 
very small quantity of moisture is sufficient to counteractits explosive 
properties ; and as cotton from its porousness is very hygrometric, 
it will be proper to consider how far this property may interfere 
with its employment as a substitute for gunpowder. If it be true as 
it is reported, that the government have ordered a hundred weight 
of this substance from Basle, i in Switzerland, the cost of transport will 
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far outweigh the cost of the materials. This quantity might have 
been made at Woolwich under the superintendence of M. Schénbein, 
and rendered fit for use at a small expense in the course of a few 
hours. 

In conclusion we shall observe, that although wethink the merit 
of the discovery is due to M. Pelouze, yet M. Schinbein deserves 
credit for having at least called public attention to the subject. He 
has, however, been the involuntary means of making the practical 
value of M. Pelouze’s researches well known. His secret has trans- 
pired in spite of his attempt to conceal it. Suum cuique.— London 
Medical Gazette. 


Ergotine in Hemorrhage, by M. Bonjean, of Chambery.—From 
the ergot of rye M. Bonjean has extracted two substances, differing 
very materially from each other in their nature and in their proper- 
ties. The first is a fixed oil, in which seem to reside the poisonous 
elements of the ergot; the other is ergotine, a watery extract, to 
which M. Bonjean attributes considerable hemostatic virtues. This 
opinion is also common to M. Miiller and Dr. Wright; but hitherto 
its correctness has been tested only on animals, and in them the 
great plasticity of the blood diminishes the value of the experiments. 
M. Bonjean has forwarded to the Academy a case of hemorrhage ar- 
rested by the ergotine in the human subject :—A stout woman, aged 
forty, wounded her hand, on the 5th of June, with the fragments of a 
glass bottle: a branch of the palmar artery was divided and profuse 
hemorrhage ensued, against which compression was of no avail. In 
the space of two minutes the application of the concentrated ergotine 
stopped the flow of blood, which did not afterwards recur.—London 
Medical Times. 


Preparation of the Valerianate of Iron, by M. Ruspini.—In the 
Memoriule della Medicini Contemporanea, M. Ruspini gives the fol- 
lowing prescription for the preparation of the valerianate of iron :— 
Put four grammes of iron filings into a small porcelain mortar, and 
pour on them by degrees an equal quantity of valerianic acid, at the 
same time continually stirring. In about a quarter of an hour the 
mixture presents the tenacity of glue. On the addition of the first 
drops of the acid a powerful odour of acetic acid is given off, which 
becomes still stronger in proportion as a greater quantity of acid is 
added. At the expiration of an hour, during which time it is neces- 
sary to continue stirring, the product acquires a dull red colour, Dis- 
tilled water must then be added to the mixture, in order better to in. 
corporate the solid matter which adheres to the sides of the vessel. 
‘The mixture must then be put into a proper vessel, heated, and fil- 
tered soon after. The filtered fluid, which contains the valerianate of 
the protoxide of iron, passes clear, slightlv acid, and of a styptic, but 
by no means disagreeable, taste. On cooling, whilst exposed to the 
air, it becomes covered by degrees with a crystalline layer of a red 
colour. This is the first portion of the valerianate of peroxide of iron, 
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which begins to separate itself from the fluid, being produced by the 
too active oxidation of the salt of iron. The fluid must be a second 
time filtered to separate this. The liquid remainifig becomes again 
covered with a pellicle, which must be again removed, and so on. 
To hasten the process the liquid may be concentrated by heat. The 
valerianate of iron obtained by this mode possesses a reddish colour. 
It is partly in powder, and partly in the form of brilliant scales ; it 
has a styptic taste, and a scarcely sensible smell of valerianic acid, 
and is insoluble in water. A few grains treated with a drop of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, give out the strong and characteristic odour 
of valerianic acid.—Jbid. 





On the Use of the Bark and Leaves of the Olive-tree.—M. Spinelli 
administers the bark and leaves of the olive-tree in the following 
forms : extract, tincture, decoction, syrup, and powder. ‘The extract 
of the bark is intensely bitter, and that prepared from the leaves pos- 
sesses a very agreeable aroma. M. Spinelli has found preparations 
from the olive-tree of much use in atonic affections of the prime via, 
and of the mucous membranes in general, and in chronic diarrhea, 
and dysentery. When combined with preparations of iron, M. Spi- 


nelli has administered it with advantage in leucorrhea and chlorosis. 
Ibid. 





Two ouncss of Potassa Nitras taken in mistake for Epsom Salts.— 
By Wm. Gitiarp, Esq., Surgeon, Totnes. January 14th, I was sent 
for by Captain C., residing about two miles from me, one of whose 
grooms had taken two ounces of nitrate of potass. He said about 
five minutes after having taken it, he felt a burning pain in his stomach 
which was immediately followed by sickness; he then suspected it to 
be nitre, as he had that evening brought it home with the packet of 
Epsom salts. On finding it to be the case, he desired that Captain C. 
might be told of it, who requested him to take some mustard in hot 
water, and kept up the sickness until I arrived, which I considered 
sufficient to empty the stomach. As he still complained of the burn- 
ing pain in his stomach, I gave him about three drachms of carbonate 
of magnesia, with half a drachm of tincture of opium in four ounces 
of water. I then ordered him to take another dose of magnesia after 
three hours, to be plentifully supplied with diluents during the night, 
and to take an ounce and a half of castor oil in the morning. 


15th. He had rested well during the night; the castor oil had 


acted freely, and he was quite free“from pain. ‘To remain in bed, 
take some meat-broth, and repeat the oil on the following morning. 
16th. Quite comfortable. To get up and have meat. 
18th. ‘Thought he had some pain in his back. I ordered him half 
a grain of opium, and fifteen grains of powdered gum-arabic, to be 
taken in water three times a day for two days; when he said he was 


quite Well, and returned to his work, and has never since complained. 
Prov. Med. and Sur. Jour. 
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Case of Cataract in both eyes ; occurrence of the affection in the 
males of three generations. By Samvet Sumner Dver, M.R. C. S. 
Late House Surgeon to King’s College Hospital.— William Wiseman, 
aged 62, originally a labourer, but latterly, from his inability to work, 
through total blindness, living unemployed upon parochial allowance, 
a native of Burley, in the New Forest, where he has always resided, 
applied to me in February last, and made the following statement :— 

That he was one of a iarge family; that his father had never had 
good sight from childhood, becoming totally blind at fifty-four years 
of age, but was afterwards operated upon for cataract, and was much 
benefitted by the operation, being up to the time of his death, which 
happened some years after, enabled to read small print with facility ; 
that the sight of his sisters was good—that of the brothers always im- 
perfect ; one died young—another now resident near this town is 

uite blind. He, himself, “always had a mist before his eyes;’’ has 
been blind for twenty-one years, and unable to distinguish dark from 
light for the last two years. He has two sons, both with imperfect 
vision, (in one a Cataract is forming,) and a daughter, whose eyes 
are perfect. The second son is married and has a large family, the 
sons are purblind, the sight of the daughters being perfect. I have 
seen all these individuals at different times. Their eyes have a pecu- 
liar lustre, the pupils act well, but there is that constant motion of the 
eyeball, evidently dependent on its not being fixed on any particular 
object. 

The man, who applied to me, remembering his father’s case, was 
very anxious that something should be done in his, and as his general 
health was excellent, and he could distinguish a bright light when 
the pupils were acted upon by belladona, I felt but little hesitation 
in complying with his request. Accordingly, I performed the opera- 
tion of depression in both eyes during the ast month, my father fix- 
ing the eyes with Pellier’s speculum, whilst I used the needle recom- 
mended by Scarpa. The steps of the operation were exactly those 
generally laid down for our guidance, therefore I need not trespass 
too much on your Journal or your reader’s time by enumerating 
them. The eyes have been kept covered with a light piece of linen 
up to the present time,—eighteen days from the operation, —w hen 
he can distinguish any object (even of the size of a shilling,) at seven 
yards distance. Very little inflammation has resulted from the ope- 
ration, and the only after-treatment has consisted in partial exclusion 
of light, the application of cold water, and the administration of three 
doses of a purgative medicine, 

The points which I consider of so great interest in this case are— 
Ist, the transmission of the disease to only the male subjects of three 
generations, none of these escaping, whilst all the females do; 2nd, 
the termination of the imperfect vision at a certain period, in cataract; 
3rd, the improvement in sight afterthat was removed, even compared 
with what it was before its fo mation; 4th, the fact of the nerve of 
sight retaining its power, though uncalled for, for so long a time; 
and lastly the slight inflammation succeeding the above operation.— 
Ibid. 70* 
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Scoich Medical Colleges.—The University of St. Andrew’s is the 
only one of these colleges which grants degrees to candidates who 
do not reside in the towns in which they are situated for at least one 
session, and take out certificates from their professors. Fellows, 
licentiates, and members of the colleges of surgeons, are admitted to 
examination on production of their diplomas: and all other candidates 
are required to produce the usual certificates obtained during four 
complete winter sessions. The periods of graduation are the first 
‘Tuesday in May and the first Tuesday in August. As many surgeons 
throughout England and Ireland ‘are desirous of obtaining the 
title of Doctor of Medicine without absenting themselves from home 
for any length of time, and many students are anxious to secure the 
same qualification without being obliged to pay for additional certifi- 
cates, itis desirable that these regulations should be generally known. 
The only two institutions which grant degrees without residence, or 
payment of extra fees to particular professors, are the Universities of 
London and St. Andrews. They both, however, require as protracted 
and perfect a course of study, and submit the candidate to as severe 
examinations, as any of the other colleges. Formerly the Universi- 
ty of St. Andrew’s “granted its diploma to medical practitioners with- 
out examination, by which that qualification was brought into discre- 
dit; but for some years it has been even more strict than many other 
establishments for medical education. In our Student’s Number of 
last year we printed the regulations of St. Andrew’s University in full, 
with a detailed account of the examination, which may be obtained at 
the office of this journal. 

The Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow require four years’ 
study and a year’s residence, with the usual certificates. That of 
Glasgow receives certificates from all schools; but that of Edinburgh 
has, until lately, preferred those obtained at medical colleges. ‘In 
this respect it appears it has at length given way, having seen the 
necessity of keeping pace wtih the progress of events, and submitting 
to the test of competition. 

The degrees granted by the Scotch colleges cost about £25.—Dub, 
Med. Press. 





Regulations for Medical graduation in the University of Dublin.— 
The times of graduation are Shrove Tuesday and the first Tuesday 
in July. The medical examinations terminate the Tuesday of the 
preceding week. Candidates must previously have completed their 
medical education, and produced a chart testifying to the details of 
the same and subscribed by the registrar to the professors in the 
School of Physic, as well as by the persons signing the certificate. 

Ist. Candidates who have graduated in arts) may r obtain the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine at any of the ensuing half-yearly periods of 
graduation, provided the requisite medical education and examinations 
shall have been accomplished. The payment at entrance is £15. 
The fees for study in arts, during four years, are £7 10s. each half 
year; and the fees for graduation in arts £8 17s. 6d. 
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The graduation fees for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine are 
£11 15s. The testimonium of the M. B. degree will contain the tol- 
lowing certificate: ‘ Testamur sedulam operam medicine navasse 
et examinationes coram professoribus feliciter sustinuisse.” 

The medical education of a Bachelor of Medicine comprises atten- 
dance on the following courses of lectures, (of which three, at the dis- 
cretion of the candidate, may be attended atthe University of Edin- 
burgh,) inthe School of Physic established by act of Parliament, pro- 
vided that one and not more than three of the courses which begin 
in November be attended during each of four sessions. The courses 
are——on anatomy and surgery, chemistry, botany, materia medica 
and pharmacy, institutes of medicine, practice of medicine, midwifery, 
(by the professor to the College of Physicians,) clinical lectures at 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital during at least one session of six months, 
as delivered by the professors in the School of Physic. 

The fees for attendance on the clinical lectures are regulated by act 
of parliament—they amount to £3 3s. to the professors for each 
three months’ attendance, and (provided the student be of two years’ 
standing in the university) £3 3s. to the treasurer of the hospital for 
the first year, with a proportionate sum for any longer period. The 
fees for each of the other courses are £4 4s, 

The examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine are con- 
ducted by the Regius Professor of the University, the six professors 
of the School of Physic, and the Professor of Midwifery to the Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

No further examination is requisite for the degree of Doctor of Me- 
dicine, it may be taken at the expiration of three years from taking 
the degree of M.B. ‘The fees for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
which entitles the possessor to the same elective privileges as the 
degree of Master of Arts, are £22.—Ibid. 


Poisoning with the berries of Atropa Belladona, or deadly Night- 
shade.—In ruined and desolate places, in the skirts of woods, among 
the offal of a garden, there grows a “ wicked weed”? which our an- 
cestors called dwale. Its very name is portentous of misery and woe. 
Unlike some of those plants which conceal their venom under a fair 
aspect, or disguise it by a fragrant odour, this is fetid in its leaves, 
and repulsive i in its flowers, which are dull pale chocolate coloured 
bells, with a lurid yellow bottom, here is not a point of beauty 
about the thing till it bears its fruit, but then it becomes only too at- 
tractive. No cattle will touch it; not a fly or grub finds a resting- 
place or a pasture among its lea es, and it may even be said to be 
shunned by its own species, for it usually grows year after year 
singly, in the same place, without a companion near it. 

The root of this plant is a thick tap, deeply plunged in the earth. 
Its stems grow about two or three feet high, and produce from their 
forks the solitary nodding blossoms. The leaves are dull green, and 
pretty constantly in pairs on one side of the stem, as if they had been 
half torn from their sockets, and misplaced in the setting. They are 
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unequal in size, have a soft almost greasy feel, and are in form not 
unlike an egg cut through lengthwise, but sharper. In each of the 
bell-shaped flowers are five stamens adhering to the sides, and a 
roundish two-celled ovary, with one style, many ovules, and a kid- 
ney-shaped hairy stigma, with a pair of blubber lips. The border of 
the corrolla is regularly cut into five divisions. As soon as the flower 
drops off, itis succeeded by a green ball, filled with small seeds; this, 
as it swells, becomes distended with deep purple juice, till at last it 
grows into a fruit, succulent, sweetish to the taste, tempting to the 
eye, and not unlike a black cherry. 

In Latin it is called belladona, a -word signifying fair lady, and 
first applied by the Italians. The learned Bodeus a Stapel, says it 
obtained this name, because people took a potion prepared from it in 
order to procure pleasant dreams, of which handsome women invaria- 
bly formed a part. But its true history is that a cosmetic was once 
prepared from it. Distilled dwale-water was said to remove ‘freckles, 
and to render the complexion fair and white. But it has long been 
forgotten, the gentle sex having discovered that «le meilleur de tous 
les cosmétiques est une vie sobre et réguliére ; il conserve Ja santé, 
et la fraicheur qui en est l’expression.’”’ We now call it the deadly 
nightshade, but the Germans term it wolf’s cherry, and devil’s berry, 
and thereby point out how much it is to be shunned. 

These names reveal its nature. It is a fatal poison in every part— 
berries, leaves, stem, and root; and the first are a fruitful source of 
fatal accidents. Half a berry is said to have caused death. Hence 
the fruit has been occasionally used as an intentional poison. The old 
chroniclers tell of a legion of Danes having been feasted by the Scotch, 
who finished them off by a mess of dwale from which they never 
woke ; a German case is recorded of death having been caused by 
crushing the berries in wine ; an old woman is said to have killed a 
person by a potion prepared by boiling the flower-buds in water. 

Accident, however, is more commonly the cause of injury from 
these berries. They are gathered in wild places by ignorant people, 
who think no illof a fruit so fair. A French writer mentions an in- 
stance of 150 soldiers having been poisoned near Dresden; and less 
extensive instances occur frequently, of which we have at this time 
an example, in the case of a man now lying in prison to take his trial 
for poisoning persons in London, by selling the berries for tarts, 

Of these cases, frenzy is a symptom ; persons eating them become 
maniacs ina few hours; and this quality is characteristic of the 
whole plant, for when Shakespeare called the deadly nightshade the 
‘insane root,” he only expressed poetically its well-known proper- 
ties. ‘Even the dried root produces insanity,” are the very words 
of Haller. Hence the names of the old herbalists, who call it the 
mortiferous, somniferous, or furious Solanum. 

It is, however, certain, that some constitutions are able to resist 
this poison much better than others. It seems, doubtful, indeed, 
whether any effect at all is produced by small quantities upon some 
people. Haller lays it down as a rule, that three or four may be 
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eaten without danger; and he asserts that he has seen a larger num- 
ber swallowed with impunity by a medical student of Cologne, named 
Simon. A Danish gardener once employed near London, is said to 
have habitually swallowed a berry when annoyed by the impertinen- 
cies of his companions ; and a case is quoted by Dr. Christison of a 
French lad who ate a pound of the berries before going to bed, and 
nevertheless recovered, although he was not subjected to medical 
treatment tillthe next morning. These facts give some colour to the 
assertion of the man now awaiting histrial, that he did not know the 
berries to be poisonous, because he had eaten them himself. 

But how deplorable it is that the population of a city like London 
should be so profoundly ignorant as not to know these berries when 
offered for sale. We hear of no policeman stopping Hillard’s trade ; 
indeed it was at first supposed that they were sloes that he was sel- 
ling ; even the reporters in the police-courts seem to have known no 
better. Would it not be as weil if as much botany were introduced 
into our national schools as would prevent such fatal consequences as 


these? A very little instruction would render such mistakes impos- 
sible.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, from Dub. Med. Press. 


Life of Harvey.—Wiri1am Harvey was descended from a respec- 
table family in Kent. He was born at Folkstone on the 1st of April, 
1578, the eldest of seven sons. He received his early education at 
Canterbury, and thence proceeded, when sixteen years old, to Caius 
College, Cambridge. After six years of study in the University, he 
went to Padua, and received there the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in 1602. 

On his return to England he was admitted in 1604 a Candidate, 
and in 1707 a Fellow, of the Royal College of Physicians. In 1609 
he became physician to Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 1615 he 
was appointed to the Lumley and Cardwall Lectureship on Anatomy 
and Surgery, at the College of Phy sicians; and in the following year, 
in the Lectures which he read in this office, he first publicly explained 
his discovery and doctrine of the circulation of the blood. The ac- 
count of his researches was first printed at Frankfort, with the title of 
« Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in animalibus,”’ 
in 1628. 

In 1623, Harvey, who had been for some time Physician Extra- 
ordinary to James I., was appointed to share the responsibilities of the 
Physician in Ordinary, and was promised the succession, on the first 
vacancy, to the dignity also. 

In 1629, Charles I. sent him to travel with the Duke of Lenox; 
and on his return, in 1631, he became Physician to the King and 
royal household. 

Iti is probable that, after this appointment, the greater part of Har- 
vey ’s time was spent with the Court. ‘The King encouraged his re- 
searches, and himself, with the nobles of his household, used to en- 
gage Harvey 1 in the demonstration of his great discovery. It was also 
by the King’s command that, in 1635, he “dissected and recorded the 
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examination of the body of Thomas Parr, who died at the age of 153 
ears. 

. When the civil war broke out, Harvey accompanied the Kin 

from London: he was present at the battle of Edgehill 1642, and 

thence went to Oxford, where he was shortly after incorporated a 

Doctor of Physic, and, in 1645, was made Warden of Merton 

College. 

Within a few months, however, Oxford being surrendered to the 
Parliamentary troops, the former Warden was restored ; and Harvey 
returned to London. He lived for some time with his brother Sir 
Eliab, who resided in the Poultry : and then passed many years in 
retirement at Lambeth and Richmond. 

In 1651, with the same diffidence which had led him to delay the 
printing of his work upon the circulation of the blood for twelve years 
after he had completed the demonstration of the doctrine, he allowed 
his friend and biographer, Sir George Ent, to publish his “ Exercita- 
tiones de Generatione Animalium.” In 1652 he undertook to build 
and store, at his own expense, in the garden of the College of Phy- 
sicians, a Museum and Library ; which, being completed in the fol- 
lowing year, he presented to the College, after a splendid banquet, 
to which he had invited all the fellows. 

In 1654 Harvey was elected President of the College, but declined 
the honour on account of his age and infirmities; he still, however. 
attended the College meetings, and in 1656 gave to the College an 
estate of £56 a year, which had been left him by his father. In 
1657, on the third of June, having entered his 80th year, he died : 
and the fellows of the College, w ho had already, in 1652, placed his 
statue in their Hall, accom panied’ his body far beyond the city walls 
on the way to its grave at Hempstead, in Essex.— From Mr. Paget's 
Records of Harvey. 





Address to the Medical Profession, in relation to the objects of the 
National Medicul Association, by the Committee appointed for that 
that purpose. 

Abstract from the minutes of the proceedings of the National 
Medical Convention, held in the city of New York, in the month of 
May, 1846 :— 

« Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed, to prepare and 
issue an address to the different regularly organized medical societies, 
and chartered medical schools in the United States, setting forth the 
objects of the National Medical Association, and inviting them to 
send delegates to a Convention, to be held in Philadeiphia, on the 
firsts Wednesday in May, 1847.” 

In obedience to the above resolution, the committee appointed for 
the purpose, present the following remarks to the members of the 
medical profession, generally, as well as to the several bodies named 
in the resolution :— 

In compliance with an invitation from the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, delegates from several medical societies and 
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schools met in Convention in the city of New York, on the first Tues- 
day of May, 1846. About one hundred members were present re- 
presenting thirty-four different medical associations, and residents in 
—s different States of the Union. The object of the Convention 

s, by a concert of action of medical men from every part of the 
cvakeie, to advance the interests, the honor, and the usefulness of the 
profession. ‘The result of their deliberations, as shown in their pub- 
lished proceedings, has been widely circulated, so that all who take 
an interest in such matters, are probably fully informed of it; still, 
some remarks upon the course which was pursued, together with 
the reasons for it, may be appropriate. 

The first object which engaged the attention of the Convention, was 
the necessity of forming some plan of organization, by which medical 
men in every part of the country may communicate with each other, 
and act in concert, in regard totheir common interests. The general 
opinion was, that this desirable object would be best attained by the 
formation of a National Medical Association, to consist of members 
from every part of the country, who should meet together for consul- 
tation and action, at such times and places as they mighi deem expe- 
dient. Although no doubt was expressed of the propriety of such an 
organization, there were other subjects connected with it, such as, who 
should be members of the association? how and by whom should they 
be selected? if delegates, what should be their number? what power 
should be conferred upon them, and how far should their acts be bind- 
ing upon the bodies whom they represent? concerning which there 
would probably be difference of opinion. As no one had been charged 
with the consideration of these subjects, no definite plan of organiza- 
tion had been prepared, upon which the Convention could act with 
that careful deliberation which the importance of the business de- 
manded. It was thought best, therefore, to postpone all definite ac- 
tion upon it, until a future Convention. This opinion was strength- 
ened by the fact, that, although the number of members present was 
larger than had been anticipated, yet many most respectable medical 
societies and schools, who are doubtless equally solicitous with those 
who were present, for the welfare of the profession, and as ready to 
promote its interests, were not represented. ‘This deficiency, it was 
hoped, would be remedied in a future Convention. In the mean 
time, the consideration of these subjects was entrusted to a com- 
mittee, w.:o will prepare a plan for a National Medical Association, 
which wili be presented to the proposed future Convention. 

‘The other subjects which engaged the attention of the Convention, 
related principally to medical education; such as the qualifications 
which should be required of those about to engage in the study of 
medicine; the course of study which should be pursued by them ; 
the mode of examination which should be adopted, and others of a 
similar kind. For reasons like those given above, these several 
matters were also placed in the hands of committees to examine, and 
report upon them. ‘The same course was also pursued in regard to 
the preparation of a code of medical ethics, by which the intercourse 
of physicians with each other, and with the public, shall be regulated. 
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From this statement, it will be seen that matters of great interest 
are presented for consideration, and that, if wise measures in regard 
to them are adopted, such errors and abuses as may be found to exist, 
will be corrected; the profession will be guarded against the admis- 
sion of incompetent or unworthy members; the purity, professional 
and moral, of those who are allowed to continue in it, will be pre- 
served; and, that thus, full assurance, such as it has a right to 
demand, will be given to the community, that all, who are acknow- 
ledged by medical men to be of their number, are worthy, and com- 
petent to perform the duties, and to sustain the responsibilities of an 
arduous and honourable profession. 

It remains to be seen whether these desirable objects will be accom- 
plished. It is obvious that this can be done only by general and united 
exertion. All partial or divided action will be unavailing. It is equally 
true, that whatever is done, must be accomplished by medical men 
themselves. In some countries, the interests of the medical profession, 
like others of great importance to the community, are regulated, sus- 
tained, and protected by public law. In this country, no general law, 
even if it were desirable, can ever exist. In many of the States, no 
laws upon this subject have ever been enacted ; in several, where they 
have formerly existed, they have been repealed; and in those where 
they still remain, there is a general complaint of their inefficiency. In 
this state of things, the only resource which remains, is, for medical 
men to establish and enforce among themselves such regulations as 
shall purify and elevate their own body, and thus more fully command 
the respect and confidence of their fellow men. ‘The proposed asso- 
ciation, if it becomes general, may be the means of accomplishing 
much of this good work. ‘The opinions of such a body of the most 
respectable members of the profession, enjoying the confidence of 
their brethren, and of the public, freely expressed, after full consulta- 
tion and careful deliberation, although not clothed with the authority 
of law, will still command respect, and, for the most part, compliance. 
A public opinion in regard to the subjects decided upon, will be cre- 
ated, which will be more controlling than Jaw. It is by creating and 
sustaining a sound and healthy public opinion, that the association will 
prove most beneficial. 

In calling the attention of the physicans of this country to such an 
effort, at this time, it isnot intended to express the opinion (for no such 
opinion is entertained,) that they are behind those of other countries, 
or the members of other professions i in this, in geueral intelligence, in 
scientific attainments, or in practical skill. Still, it is to be remem- 
bered that the present is peculiarly an age of advance in every 
department of science, and that, at such a time, to rest satisfied with 
present atta: mments, and to make no provision for increased acquisi- 
tion is practical retrocession. 

In this state of things,the committee feel themselves fully authorized 
to call upon the medical profession throughout the country to consider 
carefully and deliberately, the matters which have been presented to 
them, and upon which a future Convention will be called upon to 
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They also earnestly invite all medical societies, the faculties of all 
medical colleges, and all similar associations, to appoint delegates to 
meet in Convention in Philadelphia, on the first Wednesday in May, 
1847. 

It is confidently believed that a Convention, thus constituted, em- 
bodying the wisdom, and acting under the sanction, and with the 
authority of the united profession, will devise such measures as shall 
command the respect of all who are interested in the promotion of 
medical science, and the physical welfare of man. In behalfof the 


committee, 
J. Knieut, M. D., Chairman. 


Am. Jour. of Med. Sciences. 


Case of Varicose Aneurism, sucessfully treated by Pressure. By 
Ww. Jounston, M. D., of White-house, N. J.—Jacob Apgar,a black- 
smith aged 78, consulted me on the 4th of March last on account of 
an injury received in blood-letting about four weeks previously. 
Upon uncovering his arm IJ discovered an aneurismal varix about the 
size of a walnut, produced by a wound of the brachial artery. Its 
pulsation was synchronous with the artery at the wrist. There had 
been very extensive effusion of blood in the cellular membrane for 
several inches, both up and down the arm; but this had disappeared 
after a few days, and at the time I now examined the arm there was 
no discoloration of the tumour, which presented a slight irregularity 
over its surface. Its pulsations were so strong as to raise the fingers 
with a bound, when pressed firmly upon it; indeed, the artery at the 
wrist pulsated with unusual force. The impulse of arterial blood 
into the aneurismal sac immediately under the cicatrice in the vein 
was very striking, and left no manner of doubt as to the real nature 
of the case. He complained of no pain upon handling the tumour. 
His general health was good, though his habits had been rather in- 
temperate. He stated to me that there had been some difficulty in 
stopping the bleeding, and that when his attention was first directed 
to the tumour it was about the size of a hazelnut. 

I was much struck in reading the relation of several cases of spon- 
taneous aneurism successfully treated by pressure, and resolved to 
give the plan atrial. I had an arched tourniquet constructed so as to 
touch the arm, only at two opposite points. It was made of steel. At 
one end there were a couple of holes for screwing on a piece of board 
of three or four inches in diameter, which was well padded, and at 

the other end a long screw, which was attached to a similar board, 
on the back of which was a female screw. The boards were suited 
to the convexity of the arm. ‘The apparatus was placed upon the 
most convenient part of the humerus to command the artery. By 
means of the screw I could regulate the pressure upon the artery so 
as instantly to stop the circulation in it, or merely weaken its force. 
The first application of the instrument, which was continued less than 
two hours, completely destroyed the aneurismal bruit ; I could not 
detect it afterwards. The circulation through the artery was com- 
Vol. ix. 71 
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pletely interrupted about one-third of the time in which the instru- 
ment was applied. My principal object, however, was merely to 
weaken greatly the force of the circulation in the artery of the arm 
and thus to produce a state favourable to the coagulation of blood in 
the aneurismal tumour, and consequent deposition of fibrine. The in- 
strument was applied again on the next day for the space of less than 
two hours. Upon the following morning I[ found that all pulsation 
had ceased in the tumour, and the most careful examination could de- 
tect it in no part thereof. It never returned. The instrument was 
applied on the six following days and on every alternate day until the 
23d of the month, when it was laid aside, and the patient advised to 
keep his arm at rest in asling. The tumour became harder; almost 
of a cartilaginous feel, but slowly decreased in size, and at the time 
of writing this, June 26, (3 mo. 22 days,) is about as large asa split 
pea, and in all probability at the end of a few months more there will 
be no vestige of disease remaining. He has the free and perfect use 
of his arm. The instrument was not left on the arm after the first 
two applications longer than one hour at a time, and in reflectin: 
upon the case I am satisfied that it would have terminated favourab] 
had the instrument been applied but twice. Coagulation of blood in 
the sac, and deposition of fibrine and interruption to the ingress of ar- 
terial blood were in all probability effected, and nothing was wanting 
but patience to wait the progress of absorption.—American Journal 
of Medical Sciences, 


Wound of Abdomen, Expulsion of Intestines, and Cure. By J. 
Gisss, M. D., Claiborne, La.—A Jabourer, 25 years of age, in a ren- 
counter, on 9th Feb. 1846, received, with a ditk knife, a cut com- 
mencing opposite and two inches to the right of the navel, extending 
outwards and upwards, to the length of one inch anda half. The 
struggle did not cease until the jejunum, ileum and colon, together 
with the omentum, were expelled with serious lacerations to the lat- 
ter. An incision of half an inch through the peritoneal coat of the 
small intestine was the only observable injury to the gut. 

Two or three hours had elapsed before medical aid could be ob- 
tained, and now the patient Jay prostrate and exhausted. The skin 
cold and moist, pulse feeble, nausea and ineffectual efforts to vomit, 
on the least motion. The gut was quite cold to the hand, and the 
large portion had assumed a dark purplish hue, and was badly swollen. 

‘T'wo small mangled portions of epiploon were removed with the 
scalpel; then by patient manipulation, the sma!l gut was returned, 
securing it with the ulnar fingers of the left, pressing inwards with 
the thumb and index of the same, assisted by the right hand and thus 
staying it, whilst the first hold was being renewed. 

The strangulation and tenderness of the colon required the incision 
to be enlarged some five or six lines before its reduction. 

During the reduction, hemorrhage was profuse, and the patient 
suffered intensely, yet as no artery was discoverable, and the parts 
being brought in apposition, the interrupted suture, including seven 
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or eight lines on either side, and the entire abdominal wall, save the 
peritoneum, with a pledget of lint, straps of plaster and bandage com- 
pleted the dressing. 

Quietude, horizontal position and farinaceous diet, being strictly 
enjoined, together with directions for giving an occasional anodyne 
and the mildest aperients, the patient was left quite disposed to sleep. 

On the 11th the patient had lost blood occasionally for the first 
twenty-four hours, from the wound, on turning or exerting the abdo- 
minal muscles. Stools small and in slugs. ” Had slept. Skin and 
appetite improved. Pulse 74 and full. 

Vs. to extent of 3xxv.—(pulse rose to 100;) hydrarg. chlo. m. gr. 
iij,and repeated, constituted additional treatment. 

On 25th, patient walking about, without having had scarcely an 
unfavourable symptom. The sutures, which now formed the only 
apparent injury, were removed and patient discharged. 

In the above case, we have additional evidence of the passiveness 
of the stomach in vomiting, and the fallacy of dispensing with sutures 
in similar cases. 

It should be remarked that the sutures used were large, and barely 
brought the lips in contact, allowing liberally for swelling and the 
exit of blood, and that, instead of aggravating, they appeared to per- 
form the office of a salutary revulsive, obviating the wonted tumefac- 
tion in the lips of the wound, and the irritation, in the adjacent 
peritoneum, consequent on so much handling.—Jbid. 


Compound Fracture of the Cranium—loss of a portion of Brain— 
Recovery. By Paut F. Eve, M. D., Professor of Surgery in the 
Medical College of Georgia.—In the July No. for this year, of the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal, (England,) Mr. F, P. Smith 
relates a case of compound fracture of the skull in a child of four 
years old, who perfectly recovered, notwithstanding there had been 
the loss of a portion of the brain. The boy while “playing under a 
wagon, had his head caught between the spokes of the hind wheel, 
and the horses starting at this moment, he was carried round and his 
head forced between one of the spokes and a projecting iron bolt, a 
space of not more than three inches and a half. 

«On examining the head, I found a most frightful lacerated wound 
of the scalp, extending from the right temple across the forehead, 
and terminating in the ‘left eye brow ; : the frontal bone was laid com- 
pletely bare, and the right superciliary ridge from its external to its 
internal angle, including a portion of the orbitar plate, was torn up. 
On removing this, which laid loose in the wound, I found attached to 
it a portion of brain, of the size of the end of the little finger, and 
weighing about thirty grains; four other smaller portions of bone 
were also removed. After cleansing the wound, [ brought the flaps 
together, retained them. so by means of several sutures, leaving a 
depending opening at the outer angle. Lint, dipped in cold water, 
was kept constantly applied over all, including the eye, which ap- 
peared to have received irremediable injury. The little patient was 
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placed in bed, an active purgative was given, and he was confined to 
a milk and water diet, which was continued for a fortnight. On the 
following day I found he had passed a tolerably quiet night, the medi- 
cine had acted freely, and in all respects he was very much better 
than I expected to find him. 

«To be brief, the case progressed most favourably, without a sin- 
gle bad symptom ; in three weeks the wound had healed, excepting 

a small opening at the outer angle; and at the end of six weeks he 
was playing about in his usual health. The sight of the right eye is 
gone, and he is unable to raise the eyelid. After recovery, this boy 
exhibited the same restless and mischievous disposition as before the 
accident, which caused the loss of a portion of the cerebral sub- 
stance.”’ 

Cases of recovery after portions of the brain have been lost do, oc- 
casionally occur, both in civil and military practice. Some most re- 

markable instances will be recalled by those familiar with the re- 
cords of surgery. These, however, w ill not vitiate the principle long 
established, that death is the usual result when the substance of the 
brain is injured in compound fractures of the cranium. 

The only case where recovery took place under these circum- 
stances within my observation, is the one about to be detailed, and 
the reader will remark how similar in many respects it is to the one 
quoted above. 

A son of one of our physicians, aged six years, while leaning out 
of a window, fell the distance of nineteen feet upon a brick pavement. 
Those who saw him fall, stated he first struck his forehead, then re- 
bounded, and was taken up for dead. This happened in September, 
1840. When seen a few minutes after the accident, the left super- 
cillary ridge or process of the os frontis was found fractured, and lying 
loose in the upper eye-lid. It seemed to have but one attachment, 
and that near the nasal process of the same bone. A portion of the 
brain was oozing out of the lacerated wound made in the integu- 
ments near the external angle of the left eye. Our attention too, was 
directed to some cerebral substance at the spot where the fall took 
place. I estimated the quantity of brain which escaped at the time 
of the accident and during the subsequent dressings to amount to a 
tea-spoonful, or about forty g grains weight. In addition to the com- 
pound fracture of the cranium, with the accompanying symptoms of 
depression, &c., the patient sustained a dislocation of both hands 
backward. These were reduced, but his father objected to the re- 
moval of the loose fragments of the superciliary process from the eye- 
lid, or even an attempt by pressure to replace them. The treatment 
pursued in the case was essentially negative, reaction spontaneously 
occurred without much inflammation, and in the course of a few days 
the patient was sitting up. 

Up to the present date, six years after the accident, Robert has 
continued to enjoy good health with the exception of occasional con- 
vulsions. His physical and mental faculties have been steadily de- 
veloping, and he remains what he was previous to his fall, a very ac- 
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tive, restless boy. There is still a marked fulness in the left eyelid, 
produced by the superciliary process, which is felt near its tarsal car- 
tilage. The sight of his eye is good, but the lids often inflame and 
ulcerate. Above this is a large space unoccupied by bone, and 
where pulsations can be seen and felt. Pressure, or a blow, upon 
this spot at any time has produced convulsions, and his parents think 
he cannot confine his mind to close application or study.—Southern 
Med. and Surg. Journal. 


Medical Society.—A meeting of the County Medical Society was 
held on Tuesday, October 13th, to consider the propriety of petition- 
ing the Legislature, to abolish all the laws relating to Medical Socie- 
ties.. Unusual pains were taken to get a full meeting of the Society, 
and an expression of deliberate opinion upon the novel and i important 
proposition. At the hour of meeting, a large number of members 
were assembled, Dr. Isaac Wood in the chair. The resolutions were 
introduced by Dr. A. Wright, who advocated them with great earn- 

estness. The Society was afterwards addressed by Dr. Stearns, 
(who gave some very interesting reminiscences of the doings of the 
County Medical Societies in other days, and of the good influence 
their establishment exerted upon the then condition of the profession,) 
Drs. Manley, Sheerwood, Childs, Beadle and others. The question 
was finally taken by yeas and nays, and the proposition negatived 
by a large majority. From this it appears, that the profession are 
not prepared to abandon their present organization —New York 
Annalist. 


Remedy for Toothache.—M. Cottereau recommends, for the alle- 
viation of toothache, an ethereal solution of camphor, containing am- 
monia. Sulphuric ether is saturated in the cold with camphor, and 
two or three drops of solution of ammonia are added. In this way 
an ammoniacal camphorated ether is obtained, which should be kept 
in a well stopped bottle. This liquid acts as a cautery to carious 
teeth, and it immediately relieves toothache. M. Cottereau states 
that he has employed it for four years, and.its application has always 
been attended with success. The rapid evaporation of the ether 
causes a slight deposit of camphor in the dental cavity, and thus pro- 


tects the nerve from the air. ‘The ammonia has a cauterizing action. 
Lond. Med. Gaz. 





Chemistry.—The equivalents of silver, potassium, and chlorine 
have been hitherto calculated from the results of the analysis of the 
chlorate of potass. M. Maumené employs a new method, based 
upon the decomposition of the oxalate and acetate of silver, and finds 
the following equivalents, which differ only in a slight degree from 
those heretofore adopted :—Silver, 1390:42 ; chlorine, 44 “04 3 and 
potassium, 487°78.—Ibid. Ban og 
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Aneurism, spontaneously cured. By W. H. Rosert, M. D., of 
Madison, Ga.—Mr. T. Harris, aged about 35 yeais, was bled by a 
neighbour on the i7th April last. On seeing him a few days after, 
he stated that immediately after his arm was bound up he observed a 
tumour where he had been bled, which had continued to increase 
ever since. The arm now presented all the symptoms of aneneurism: 
diminished temperature, indistinct pulsation of the radial artery at the 
wrist, a pulsating tumour which subsided on pressure, and filled again 
when this was discontinued, which ceased to pulsate when the brachial 
artery was compressed, and in which the bellows sound was distinctly 
heard. 

| explained to Mr. H. the nature of the operation usual in such 
cases, and advised him to submit to it. Finding, however, that he 
was unwilling to adopt this course until he could gather in his crop, [ 
advised him to keep his arm perfectly quiet. In July the tumour had 
attained the size of a hen’s egg, but about the second week in August 
it began to diminish, the pulsation became less distinct in the tumour 
and stronger at the wrist, the arm grew warmer, and this state of 
things has been gradually progressing until the present time. The 
arm now presents the following appearance: it is as warm as the 
Other; the pulsation at the wrist is normal; there is no pulsation 
whatever in the tumour, which is about the size of a filbert and appa- 
rently perfectly encysted, being easily moved about under the skin, 
and which does not diminish on pressure. J attribute this cbt A 
result to the quiescent state of the limb.—Southern Med. and Surg. 
Journal. —_—_ 

Election of a Member in the Section of Operative Surgery.—M. 
. Malgaigne was elected, after a spirited contest, which had attracted a 
full meeting. The result of the election was received with general 
satisfaction. The unsuccessful candidates, MM. Robert, Vidal de 
Cassis, and Manec, all distinguished surgeons, obtained a respectable 
number of votes.—Lon. Med. Times. 






































Leprosy in China.—It is reported that leprosy is exceedingly com- 
mon among the Chinese, and that it is very prevalent at Canton. 
Leper hospitals now exist there as they did in England up to the end 
of the 15th century. It is said, however, that they are over-crowded 
with patients ; and, as there is a great horror of the disease, many 
are turned out and allowed to die on the highways and in the ditches. 
The entire absence of cleanliness among the lower class of Chinese 
will sufficiently account for the prevalence of this and other diseases 
of the skin among them.—Lond. Med. Gaz. 


Alleged Poisoning by the Vapour of Phosphorus.—According to 
M. Dupasquier, the effects of the vapour of phosphorus among 
workmen employed in the manufacture of lucifer matches have been 
much exaggerated. He has remarked that these persons were sub- 
ject only to slight attacks of bronchitis. ‘The more serious symptoms 
recorded by some observers, were, he considers, due to the improper 
admixture of arsenic with the phosphorus paste. —Jbid, 
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